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CHAPTER I. 
The Making of Venice. 

Late on a June day we have glided out from among the boats 
that crowd the Riva. The cool salt breeze comes into our faces, 
the water laps softly under our gondola as it moves forward, its 
prow towards the Lido ; the enchantment of the place is on us, 
and, yielding to the spell, we bid the grave, silent Venetian to 
let his oar lie idle, to leave us for awhile to our quiet thoughts. 

And yet even thought seems out of place here. In the soft 
sunlit air the very waves seem full of light, seem tinged with hues 
of pearl and gold ; while, behind, the glorious old city, Venice, 
once the queen of the seas, rises with her palaces and towers, 
like some Dream-City— vaporous, opalescent, half-hid within a 
mystery of golden haze. 

An immensity of space is round us, a breathing quietude that 
is full of living light. And, as the twilight deepens, as the banked 
and hillocked clouds pile up against the western sky, like waves 
of flame, veiling with their emblazonment " the inmost spirit of 
purple light," the scene slowly changes, the wonderful pageant 
deepens in mystery ; till at length, perhaps as we return, we 
see the stars climb forth, the pale touch of the moonlight on 
canal waters and palace front; and out of the darkness there 
comes the sound of voices and music that wander forth into the 
witchery of a Venetian night. 

This is the old city in her charm of sentiment,— her glorious 
memories, her decaying palaces forming part of the wonderful 
spell. But if I am to show to you in some degree Venice as she 
really was, if I am to paint for you that background to her im- 
mortal art, the Cittd Trionfante^ in her glory of pride and empire 
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2 THB MAKING OF VBNICE. 

C&estlaplus triumphante ciU,^ then wrote the old chronicler, 
"gwe fai jamais veue'')^ I must take you with me to another 
scene. 

And in the morning hours I would turn your gondola towards 
Torcello: the Lido is left behind on the right; Murano rises out 
of the waters with her cathedral tower, and is passed by ; far 
away Burano appears, lying, like Chioggia, on the fringe of the 
lagoons: and now we come to land on the island of Torcello. 

Here we touch the beginnings of Venetian history ; here the 
ftigitives from Aquileia and Altinum sought a refuge from the 
invading wave of barbarians ; and before the quaint mosaics of 
the cathedral {Hellj Heaven, and Judgment^ Christ in glory, a 
Virgin of great dignity, all Byzantine in character),— within the 
still older, almost Roman, church of Santa Fosca (a saint of Ra- 
venna), we seem to gain a glimpse of the little group of Roman 
exiles, united in their common misfortunes, in their intense and 
consoling Christian faith. 

And from this point we shall watch the Venetian State slowly 
arise (its beginning Ruskin dates as early as 421), always marked 
by these qualities, drawn from its earliest need—by strong per- 
sonal religion and intense solidarity of patriotism, resistance, 
even in Church matters, of any alien interference or rule. 

Two points will force themselves on our attention as we watch 
this upward growth ; the first of these, the peculiar form of the 
Venetian government. A strictly limited aristocracy, omnipotent, 
shrouded in mystery and terror, is what we are wont to think of 
in this connection; but this, we must remember, was not always 
so. The government, by tribunes elected from the different 
islands, presided over by the Doge C penes quern/ says Sabellico, 
""decus omne imperii ac majestas esseV—thQ first Doge elected 
in 697), is what we first discover; and the great change, known 
as the ""Serrata del Grande Consiglio/ was the final outcome of a 
series of gradual encroachments on the popular right of election. 
Let us examine this point more closely; it is a turning-point in 
Venetian history. In 1289, the people, remembering that the 
Doge had once been elected by themselves, tried to reassert their 
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right of election in the case of Tiepolo ; this brought them into 
collision with the aristocratic ""Consiglio Grande'' (Great Council), 
still nominally chosen by the people^ but which now became, 
under Doge Gradenigo (1297), absolutely limited to those families 
whose names were in the Book of Gold. The discontent and 
open conspiracy which this measure soon brought about, caused 
the creation of the Council of Ten, chosen out of the Grand 
Council, and endowed with power of life and death, with power 
to dispose of the public money, to repress conspiracy— in short, 
with the authority of a Dictatorship. This new Council (con- 
sisting really of seventeen members— ten black councillors, and 
six red, so called from their dress— over whom the Doge pre- 
sided), obtained, from its first creation, supreme command of the 
Republic, and gave its government those qualities of secrecy and 
despotic continuity which mark it in friture. And the aristocracy, 
thus created the masters of Venice, became filled with a royal 
pride ; in this lay their strength, their unity, and the cause of 
their devotion to the State; in this their weakness— in the 
terrible jealousies and hatred they aroused. For not without 
a struggle did the Venetian people see its sovereign right pass 
into the hands of a few ; once, with a Doge as helper, it came 
almost within grasp of its ancient power. Michael Steno, one 
of the chiefs of the Forty (the criminal tribunal), had by his 
conduct in Carnovale aroused the suspicious and jealousy of the 
Doge, Marin Faliero, the husband of a young and beautiful woman. 
The old Doge brought his plaint, but the matter was excused 
" by the tribunal; the license of Carnovale (Steno had been masked; 
-' he belonged, too, to the tribunal which tried his case) was alleged 
*^in his favour; and Faliero, unable to obtain his punishment, 
transferred his hatred to the whole class, the insolent younger 
%ristocracy of which Steno was a leader. The plebeians, suffering 
•^>oo from their insolence, came to him as Doge with their plaints ; 
^'^e listened, sympathised, half revealed his mind; then was drawn 
%rther, threw aside his scruples, and the plot was formed. 
^^' The signal was to be from the great bell of the Ducal Palace. 
*^Vhich sounded only at the Doge's command. As it rang out. 
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the conspirators were to march from all sides on the Piazza, oc- 
cupy its approaches, cut down and slay the nobility, and call to 
the people that the Genoese fleet was in the harbour. All was 
planned with utter secrecy and caution, till, on the very vigil 
of its execution (the night of April 15, 1355) a Bergamasque 
furrier revealed his suspicions (for he knew only a part) to the 
Ten. The Doge—the first to be consulted— prevaricated, gave 
strange contrary orders ; he was suspected, arrested, confronted 
with his confederates,— and confessed. Two days later, on the 
great staircase of the Ducal Palace, where he had taken his oath 
of fidelity to the Republic, he stood for the last moment of his 
life. The gates of the Palace were closed; but on the balcony 
there stood suddenly one of "the Ten," a bloody weapon in his 
hands, and who cried out to the ^eoi^le-—" Justice has been done 
on a great wrong-doer ! " Then the gates of the inner court were 
thrown open, and the crowd, pressing in, saw roll on the ground 
before them the head of their Doge, Marin Faliero. So terrible, 
so sudden, so silent, was the armed vengeance of " the Ten ; " 
their ear to listen, and their hand to strike, seemed to be every- 
where—within the city and without, beyond the Venetian State, 
reaching into far corners of Europe and the Mediterranean ; and 
from henceforth the Venetian found it safest and wisest to accept 
the strong rule of the oligarchy which now held Venice in its grasp. 

Was the change thus initiated a gain or a loss to Venice ? A 
question this of political science too hard for me to attempt here 
to answer: at least when other more democratic republics— Pisa, 
Siena, Milan, even Florence— tear themselves to pieces in inter- 
necine faction, or become a prey to the local despot, Venice, pre- 
serves her continuity of policy, her proud aristocracy; at least a 
firm rule was not merely helpful but necessary to her in the death- 
struggle in which she now engaged with the republic of Genoa. 

It was for the Empire of the Seas that they fought, — for 
riches, trade, supremacy, finally, existence. Pisa had fallen from 
her place, the Catalans were scarcely serious rivals, the Dutch and 
English were not the great seafarers they became; between Genoa 
and Venice lay the rule of the Southern Sea. And with what 
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bitterness of hostility, what deadly fury the long conflict is waged ! 
For years they had been augmenting their armaments, when in 
1298 they meet in battle at Corzola, where the Venetian fleet is 
routed, sixty-six galleys burnt, eighteen brought in triumph to 
Genoa, with their admiral, Dandolo, a prisoner. In the combat 
of the Bosphorus (1352) the fury of the elements seems to join 
itself to the ftiry of these rivals. All night and day and the 
night following the great galleys clash at one another amid the 
darkness, the hoarse cries of the combatants and wounded mingling 
with the roaring of the storm : when daylight comes the sea is 
strewn with wreckage and dead bodies. At last (in 1379) the 
Genoese Doria, in league with Francesco Carrara of Padua, attack- 
ing from the mainland, makes a dash at Chioggia, captures it, and 
holds his old enemy by the throat. For Venice, with her grow- 
ing power, her immense trade, her establishments in the East, 
had roused up (and here past story may warn us in the present) 
many jealousies ; twice a coalition nearly crushed her, once now, 
once later (League of Cambrai, 1508, Pope, Emperor, and King of 
France joining hands to despoil Venice), a blow, this one, which 
lasted in its effect. 

And here, with the entrance to her Aggere, the entrance to her 
lagoons in Genoese hands, she finds herself compelled to sue on any 
terms for peace ; one only thing she reserves,— "^^^ theVenetian 
liberty remain intact." Francesco of Carrara even is pitiful, dis- 
posed to yield ; but not so the Genoese Doria. " By God, my Lords of 
Venice " (this is his reply), " you shall have never peace with the 
Lord of Padua nor our Republic till with our own hands we have 
set a bridle on the bronze horses of your Piazza of S. Marco ! " 
And Venice in her despair gathers herself for a supreme struggle, 
surely the noblest of any people's history. A new fleet is equipped ; 
that old sea-king Vettor Pisani is brought from his prison (without 
in the Piazza the people cried, ** Viva Vettor Pisani ! "^ within he 
answered, ** Stop, Venetians! your cry should be * Viva S. Marco!' "), 
and placed at its head. For twp months he exercised his sailors, 
raw hands, artisans who had known only the lagoons ; then he 
fell upon the Genoese and blocked them within Chioggia. But 
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still his situation is critical— his fleet inferior, his sailors starving 
and mutinous. They clamour to return to Venice, until at last 
he must fix them a date, the first day of 1380. And thus, hoping 
against hope, fighting on with his half-starving troops, he held 
to his post, until, on January 1, 1380,— the day when his promise 
expired, a day of good fortune to Venice,— the Venetian fleet 
under Zeno appeared in sight, the Genoese were surrounded, 
and Venice was saved. 

And from henceforth her career of empire advances; the wealth 
of the East is poured out on her quays, she becomes the " Cittd 
Trionfante/ the queen of those southern seas. Her policy is 
prudent, continuous, always selfishly commercial. In matters of 
religion she observes a noble tolerance; not only Greeks, but 
Armenians, Mahometans, Jews, all sects and religions can practise 
freely their cult ; the Church, as a State Power, owns no preten- 
sions within the lagoons ; even the strong maxim, *<Seawo veneziani 
—poi cristiani," shows the supremacy of the all-powerful State. 

Her art is late in its appearance : the last to come, the last to 
die of all the great Italian schools. The great initiation of Giotto, 
the intellectualism and realism of later Florence, the pietism of 
Umbria, left the city of the lagoons almost untouched ; absorbed 
in her trade, in her mission of Sea-empire, she draws rather from 
the East, reproduces the old Byzantine religious art, fills her 
buildings with the glitter of gold mosaic and coloured stone, and 
glass and marble tracery,— all that the Arab conqueror had set in 
his mosques, in his Holy Place of Cordova, bringing his craftsmen 
from decaying Byzantium. For Venice by her trade, by her very 
position, becomes the meeting-point of East and West. Ruskin 
in a noble passage works this out, shows how the Lombard, who 
covered every church he built with the expression of his fierce 
energy, with scenes of hunting and war, how the Arab, who pro- 
claimed the unity of God, who banished all created form from 
his temples, meet here in the great Ducal Palace in an art which 
is hybrid and inexpressibly lovely:— 

" Opposite in their character and mission, alike in their 
magnificence of energy, they came ftom the North and from the 
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South, the glacier torrent and the lava stream ; they met and 
contended over the wreck of the Roman Empire ; and the very 
centre of the struggle, the point of pause of both, the dead water 
of the opposite eddies, charged with embayed fragments of the 
Roman wreck, is Venice." 

And even when her art under the craftsmen of Murano, above 
all the Vivarini, assumes individual expressiou (t?. here Anal.), it 
must gleam like gold mosaic, it must be rich in the semblance of 
gems and precious stones. Gentile da Fabriano had come here 
from Florence (before 1414), and by his side, as we have noticed, 
had worked Pisanello in the frescoes of the Ducal Palace. Rich 
gem-like colours,— like bright flowers, iris, anemone, columbine, 
the tulips of the garden or gentian of the mountain-side, set within 
the cool, fresh green; not fused or blended (this was the later 
Venetian mystery), but forming, like music, one harmony of colour ; 
this secret the Venetians learned from these, their earlier masters. 

Look at those altar-pieces of the Vivarini (the inscription in 
each: Johannes et Antonius de Mur{ano) pinxerunt 1443), in the 
Sacristy of S. Zaccaria, near the famous Madonna of Gianbellini. 
The drawing is precise, formal, dainty, but richness of effect is, 
above all, sought; in the raised and gilded stucco, as in the robe 
of Santa Sabina, seen against a background of trellised roses. 
"It is mosaic," I wrote in my notes this year, standing before 
these picture, " feeling its way towards painting; the magnificent 
material, the glowing gold laid on the clear blue, the rich framing, 
still dominates the dainty, solemn, painted figures." 

And then the influence of the mighty Paduan, of Mantegna 
(v. Part IV.) begins to appear ; most of all in the work of the later 
Vivarini, of Luigi or Alvise, the pupil of Bartolommeo, whose art 
already touches on that of the Bellini. With the Bellini them- 
selves we have seen that Mantegna's influence (he married Nic- 
colosa, daughter of Jacopo, sister of Gentile and Giovanni) is 
immediate and intimate. The first of these Bellini, Jacopo, had 
been the pupil of the Florentine Gentile da Fabriano (he accom- 
panied him to Florence, and named after him his eldest son), and 
is best known to us by his sketch-books of the Louvre and British 
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Museum (dated 1430: v. Anal.); the second, Gentile {b, 1426), 
returns to Venice, and is commissioned to restore Fabriano's 
frescoes in the Ducal Palace; the third, Giovanni, is the master of 
Carpaccio, Cima, Giorgione, Titian, and the founder of the great 
Venetian art,--so that through the Bellini the chain of se- 
quence from Mantegnar and Gentile to the later Venetians remains 
complete. 

Gentile himself (followed later by Vettor Carpaccio) is the 
master of processional pageant; and such pageantry formed part 
of the religion and of the life of the Venetians. 

" This is the city,„ said De Commynes (1495), " where the ser- 
vice of God is most splendid and solemn " (ou le service de Bieu 
est le plus sollempnellement faict) ; vast sums were spent by the 
State in buying the bones and relics of saints (for the " coat without 
a seam " 10,000 ducats were offered), which were received by the 
Doge with befitting dignity ; and, apart from the great feasts of 
the Church, twelve times in the year the Doge, thus symbolising 
Venice, made his andate or solemn processions through the city, 
the most brilliant being that of Ascension Day, the famous mar- 
riage of Venice with the sea. Typical in its splendour must have 
been the scene when the Bucentaur (in 1491) sailed out to meet 
the Princess of Ferrara. In the foremost vessels were the youth 
of the great families, in those rich costumes which Carpaccio 
loves to paint : elsewhere the gods of heathendom, Tritons, and 
Sea-nymphs, were grouped together ; in the programme a boat- 
race of fifty strong girls appears as a feature ; the air is full of 
music and incense, and for eight miles around the Bucentaur 
there crowds a moving fleet. 

Such scenes as this, such processional pageants, religious or 
otherwise, are favourite subjects with Gentile Bellini (Miracle 
of Holy Cross, Venice Academy), with Mansueti (Venice Aca- 
demy), and Carpaccio; und Gentile himself is not averse to 
introducing later in his subjects some of his Eastern memories 
(5. Mark at Alexandria-— Breva), For the Sultan Mahomet ha- 
ving applied to Venice for a good painter, Gentile was de- 
spatched by the Signory, with two assistants. He painted the 
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portrait (Layard Collection) of the Commander of the Faithful, 
but his stay in Constantinople was not a long one. Having shown 
his patron a picture of Herodias with the Baptist's head, a dis- 
cussion arose as to whether the severed neck, as depicted, was true 
to nature; Mahomet clinched his argument by calling a slave, 
and having him there beheaded; and Gentile, horrified at this 
method of argument, very promptly left the city. 

But it is Vittore Carpaccio who is the most fascinating master 
of Venetian pageant. Where Gentile— in his Procession of 
Corpus Domini, in his Miracle of the True Cross, with the 
Queen of Cyprus, Caterina Cornaro, and her ladies kneeling to 
watch the Miracle — masses his figures in stately groups, Carpaccio 
adds a charm, an idyllic quality of his own. Note in this latter's 
Miracle of the Cross (part of the series painted for the Scuola 
of S. Giov. Evangelista) the page in blue jacket with puffed sleeves, 
in tight hose, one leg being crimson, the other black and white, 
his long, curling, golden hair falling over his shoulders— a brilliant 
contemporary figure ; behind, the canal is crowded with gondolas 
with their hooded covers, all stirring and moving before the old 
bridge of Rialto, then made of wood. The story of Saint Ursula 
(next room— Sala XVI.) is a poem in colour, filled with fantastic 
richly-robed figures, taken direct from that brilliant Renaissance 
life; lovely is the scene where the saintly Ursula meets her Prince 
of Britain, who lifts to her his eager face, framed in its long, 
loose hair; but most lovely, most pure in conception, that other 
scene where she lies asleep in bed, and an angel enters daintily 
into her dream-world with the message of her coming martyrdom. 
In the paintings of S. Giorgio degli Schiavioni he treats the story 
of S.George vriih a romantic charm, with even a touch of quiet 
humour, as where, in the further series, S. Jerome's monks escape 
in terror from the pet lion which he is bringing home. They are 
not frescoes, correctly so called, these paintings (for pure fresco 
work the climate of the lagoons had soon been found too damp), 
but painted in tempera on canvas, generally for some Scuola or 
religious Confraternity, and preparing thus, in their technique, 
the way for the coming innovation of oil-painting. 
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And under Garpaccio*s master, Giovanni, the yoanger^Bellini, 
the change in technique came about, all the more rapidly since 
there was no serious fresco work to dispute its favour. Antonello 
da Messina seems to have brought it to Venice (about 1473), 
having learned it probably from some Netherlander, perhaps even 
Van Eyck; but Giovanni soon grasps the significance of the new 
process, and in the altar-piece of San Giobbe has made it already 
his own. He is the great central figure in Venetian art; he 
sums within his long life its true qualities and progress ; he 
touches Mantegna (Agony in the Garden^^dXioxidX Gallery) 
in his art's inception, Giorgione {Madonna of S. Zaccarid) and 
Titian {Baccanale) in its close. The deep religious feeling of the 
Venetians (so strong in the individual, yet scarcely so, as I have 
noted, in the craft of the State) finds its completion in Giovanni's 
art. In his paintings Madonna reigns enthroned, veiled with the 
full white head-dress, more grave, more matronly than the tender 
virginal Florentine queen ; and around her serious saintly figures 
(Job, or Sebastian, or Francis, or Jerome) are grouped ; while, 
perhaps, beneath her throne, a child-angel just touches his lute, 
making soft music within the holy Place. 

The altar-piece ofS. Giobbe (Venice Academy, v. Anal.) marks 
him as the greatest painter of his day, a master of the new methods 
of oil technique. In the succeeding years of his life (which ex- 
tends from 1428 to 1516) a long succession of works enhance his 
reputation— the Yirgin with SS. George and Paul (1484); the 
Virgin of the Frari (1488); the Virgin to whom S. Mark intro- 
duces the kneeling Doge Barbarigo (S. Pietro Martire, 1488); and 
the wonderful Madonna of S. Zaccaria, in which (1505, painted 
when he was seventy-seven) a new inspiration, a new creative 
impulse reaches the splendid old Venetian's art. Finding my 
way to S. Zaccaria this spring, I found the old fascination (that 
had remained in my memory) as strong and even stronger. 
" One feels this " (I wrote then) ** is the masterpiece of Gian 
Bellini's later manner— the revelation of a new art to Venice. 
Madonna is enthroned, four saints doing her service, beneath a 
balustrade circled with mosaic, and supported by carved marble 
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columns. An angel at the foot of the throne plays on the violin. 
The saints are S. Peter, S. Catherine, S. Agatha, S. Jerome. At 
the sides, beyond the marble columns, just visible, is a vista of 
distant landscape, blue sky, with clouds or trees defined against 
it. A bronze lamp swings from the roof. And the whole paint- 
ing swims in a golden haze, the colouring warm yet luminous, 
the types softer, more refined than in his earlier work (e.^.,the 
* Madonna Enthroned' of S. Giobbe in the Accademia)." In fact, 
to understand the change of the old Bellini (influenced, I would 
think, by his pupil Giorgione) into his later manner, it is worth 
while to compare carefully these two paintings. It is the change 
from the old methods to the new, to the maniera moderna, and 
Angelo Conti has brilliantly described the difference when he 
writes : "" per fissare Videa in dice parole diro eke in Pisanello il 
colore eircoscrive e in Giovanni Bellini circonfonde," In S. Zac- 
caria, at one step we find ourselves in the midst of the consum- 
mate Venetian art ; and the influence on Giovanni*s contempora- 
ries, and still more on his pupils, must have been no less than 
a revelation. 

For within his "bottega," under his immediate training, almost 
all the artists of the greatest Venetian period had passed; or even 
when remaining without, had been reached to some extent by 
his influence (v. Anal.). Among his elder scholars are Vettor 
Carpaccio, the painter of Venetian pageantry, and of that lovely 
Presentation of the Venice Academy; Cima da Conegliano, in 
whose quaint religious paintings, glowing with deep colour, the 
little towered city of Conegliano appears so often in the back- 
ground; even perhaps Marco Basaiti, who had worked at first (1503) 
as an assistant to Alvise Vivarini. Among his later scholars 
are the masters of the full Venetian art, Giorgione, Titian, 
Palma, Lotto. 

All these owed their training to the great old Venetian, who 
to the last remains in touch with life, in sympathy with every 
new influence. Many Doges and Venetian captains (note the 
noble head of Doge Loredano in the National Gallery) had sat to 
him for their portraits. Ariosto the poet numbered him among 
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those chosen for distinction by his verses; Pietro Bembo the 
Humanist wrote sonnets to his portrait of his last flame (this 
poet's fickleness in love was proverbial), and sat for his own 
portrait ; and Isabella d' Este used this latter*s influence to get a 
painting by Bellini for her Mantuan collection. 

In Venice itself, the city of the waters, the serious study of 
landscape finds an initiative in his paintings, a link in the chain 
that reaches through Titian to the English Turner; and if the 
Baccanale strikes us as unduly festive for his grand old age, 
what dignity and power is there in the robed S. Augustine of 
S. Giovanni Grisostomo (a last signed work, painted at eighty- 
five !), to which I paid my farewell visit this year before leaving 
Venice. 

When Gian Bellini was buried (in 1516) beside his brother 
Gentile in SS. Giovanni e Paolo, a new page is turned in the 
story of Venetian art. On that page is written in golden letters 
the name of Giorgione. But before turning to him I will linger 
for a moment with one who represents to us an earlier phase 
of the Venetian progress. 

For just as we found Angelico turn back from the realistic 
art of the Florence of his day, from the art of Castagno and 
Paolo Uccello, to earlier workers and methods, to the types of 
the Giottesques and of Orcagna, so, too. Carlo Crivelli, living 
(ab. 1430-95) in the flood of Venetian progress, keeps himself 
apart from it, goes back deliberately to earlier ideals, follows 
Mantegna in his severe and splendid drawing, the Vivarini in his 
consistent use of tempera, in his lavish gilding and stuccoed 
embossments. Yet, with all this, a most deeply interesting 
painter, full of religious feeling, of a certain knightly grace, of 
delicate and detailed ornament; so interesting that I have selected 
him for illustration in preference to others whose works are 
important, but more widely known. Carlo settled at Ascoli 
(a fine work still in her Duomo, 1473), and worked with his 
brother Vittore among the churches of the March of Ancona; 
but he can be well studied in London (several noble works in 
National Gallery, v. Anal.) and in the Brera {fiYQ works at 
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least: for Madonna Enthroned, v. illustration). He left some 
feeble imitators, but no real successors; like Angelico in this 
too, he represents a back eddy in Venetian art, deliberately 
archaic in methods, but full of detailed beauty, full of the old 
religious feeling. 

And now we come to one of those names in art which are like 
an incantation, which hold within them those two great forces of 
attraction, the charm of mystery and the mastery of power. If it 
is true that no artist's name has been more freely used than that 
of Giorgione to cover work of his inferiors, on the other hand this 
work has been subjected to a scathing cross-fire of modem criti- 
cism. Is it not possible, we might ask, to err as much in the one 
direction as the other? If it was easy to have bestowed too much 
on the great name of the Venetian, is it not equally hard to leave 
him too little? Let us try to form some idea of what remains 
among his accepted work ; of what among the disputed ; of what 
among that which, if not his, is at least impressed with his in- 
fluence and his spirit. 

The Madonna of Castelfranco is a test work, an undisputed 
creation of the artist. In this little village, that clusters round its 
old castle, he had been born (1477-8), the love-child, it was said, 
of Jacopo Barbarella and a peasant girl of Vedelago. In Italy 
of the Renaissance such children (as in the princely house of 
Ferrara— as, among artists, in Leonardo's instance), often received 
an education and position beside the legitimate family ; and Gior- 
gio selecting, as Vasari says, the art of design for his profession, 
an art he greatly loved, was sent, like many a student from the 
neighbouring Treviso, to Venice to practise oil-painting. " Brought 
up in Venice ** (I quote Vasari), " he took no small delight in love 
passages and in the sound of the lute, to which he was so 
cordially devoted, and which he practised so constantly that he 
played and sang with the most exquisite perfection, insomuch 
that he was for this cause frequently invited to musical as- 
semblies and festivals." And this love of music appears in all 
his work, underlying its inspiration, affecting often his choice 
of subject, as in the Co7icert Champ^tre of the Louvre, — that 
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marvellous painted idyll, where, in the quietude of the golden 
luminous air, the naked girl pipes to her listening companions ; 
in the Concert of the Pitti, where the very inward mood of the 
music is written in the monk's face, who, with his hand on the 
harpsichord, seems to ask, ' Is that the one chord for which you 
waited?" 

Disputed pictures these, for, after the Gastelfranco Madonna, 
we must, I presume, place only the Family of Giorgione (Gio- 
vanelli Palace Venice), the Three Astrologers (Vienna: perhaps 
"Eneas and Evander"), the lovely Sleeping Venus (Dresden; 
V. illustration),— perhaps, too, the portrait (youth's head) of 
Berlin, The Knight of Malta (Ufflzi), and the Madrid picture. 
Madonna with Saints, as at all freely accepted. The Concert 
of the Louvre, accepted by Morelli, is given by Cavalcaselle to 
an imitator of Del Piombo; the Concert of the Pitti, a test 
work for the latter, is again disputed by Morelli— to such extent 
do learned critics come to differ. Even the small pictures of 
the Ufflzi (Trial of Moses and Judgment of Solomon, early 
works, I should consider, of the artist) have not escaped unsca- 
thed from the battle; even the lovely Shepherd of Hampton 
Court has found his detractors. 

At the end of the long dispute one is tempted to take another 
view, to become indifferent to this or that disputed attribution ; 
to try and trace out the master's spirit, working, through not 
alone himself, but through his known or unknown contemporaries. 
For his influence is enormous, more subtle, but not less widely 
diffused than that of Gianbellini himself. Titian, Lotto, Palma, 
Sebastiano, are among his greater followers ; Romanino, Cariani, 
and a host of lesser men mould themselves upon his colouring; and 
yet all these catching something of the Giorgionesque spirit, pursue 
their own proclivity in art, develop their own individual character. 

Perhaps none has caught and developed the glow, the richness 
of his colouring (that fiamyneggiare di colori which had become 
famous in Venice) more than the painter Bonifazio of Verona. 

A vague figure (since apparently two artists had worked 
under this name), yet sufficiently distinct in the case of the 
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elder * and best craftsman, — the creator of the Feast of Dives 
(from which I give an illustration in the charming figure of a 
girl listening to the music), of Solomon's Judgment (both these 
Venice Academy), perhaps of the Finding of Moses (Brera), 
and the Diana and Actceon (Morelli's attribution), of Hampton 
Cort. In these paintings the scenes of life (sacred or profane) 
are conceived in the spirit of a fete champ^re, —men clad in rich 
silks and velvets in the costume of the day, women of the fair- 
haired, pearly-skinned, rather full-formed Venetian type, the 
whole a feast of harmonious but glowing colour. 

Such art as this takes, like that of Titian, from Giorgione^s 
colouring, yet not from his inner sentiment : for here the gorgeous 
outer web of the rich Renaissance existence is invested with art— 
but in the spirit of Giorgione we seem to reach within life's 
essence, and beneath the veil. And this feeling comes to us both 
in work that is admittedly his, and in work that, if not his, is yet 
touched most intimately by his spirit : in the (so-called) Family 
of Giorgione, where is perhaps typified the genesis (continuous 
yet ever varying) of new life, by those figures, the slightly 
draped girl who offers her breast to a little child (" suoi occhi 
fissi/ says Conti, "fianno una acuta sensualitd/) by the shepherd 
who watches as on guard, even by the landscape with its golden 
sunlight, where yet hovers (the joy of young life contains the 
certainty of sorrow) the distant mutter of the storm ; in the Ma- 
donna of Castelfranco, who sits enthroned between SS. Francis 
and Liberale (the study for this noble armed figure—a portrait 
perhaps of Tommaso, son of the Condottiere Tuzio Costanzi— in 
the National Gallery), with the shadow of sadness in her oval 
face and dreaming eyes; in the lovely sleeping Venus of Dres- 
den (v. illustration), that most pure and (since the Greeks) most 
perfect rendering of woman's undraped form, who lies deep 
in slumber within a landscape where all seems steeped in utter 
repose ; in the Meeting of Jacob and Rachel, which hangs near 



*■ See Analysis for criticism of these disputed personalities. Bonifazio 
Pitati was the elder; Antonio Palma, his nephew, the later artist. 
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it (ascribed to Palma), where the Giorgionesque intensity lives 
in the gaze of the shepherd who watches the lover's meeting ; 
in those Concerts of the Louvre and Pitti, where the harmony 
of noble music is invested with pictorial form. In all this work 
we seem to touch the inner side of life, we seem to hear the 
painter's passionate soul call out to us (like music always, faintly 
heard in its delicious cadence) ftrom within the framing of his 
perfect art; out of that full, tumultuously coloured Venetian 
Renaissance life he has caught and imprisoned for us moments 
inbreathed with passion, or instinct with some perfect utterance 
of harmony—" exquisite pauses in time, in which, arrested thus, 
we seem to be spectators of all the fulness of existence, and 
which are like some consummate extract or quintwSsence of life." 

Like Leonardo, with whom Vasari compares hiir, from whom 
he says that he profited his art in its mastery of light and shadow 
(and, in spite of Morelli's rejection, this is shown by M. Miintz to 
have been possible), he holds within himself a mystery, inscrutable 
but entirely fascinating. Unlike Angelico or Perugino in their 
celestial rapture, their quietude of saintly visions (yet this is at best 
an aspiration— and life leaves us yet far from the heavenly ci- 
tadel), unlike Titian in his splendid vigour of humanity, in his 
fulness of rich productive existence (yet this is a condition rarely 
satisfield,— and the most of us must struggle to some goal that 
remains beyond our attainment), he has known the passion and 
glory of Life, its message of love, its inmost harmony, and has 
known, too, its limitations, its discord, its sorrows, its secret 
agony. All this enters into his art, and forms a part of the 
secret (which, once really felt, is never forgotten) of his influence: 
" he among all the painters of the Renaissance," says Conti, "is 
the first modern man ; he is the soul that reaches the nearest to 
our own souls ; the artist who has transfused his work with the 
sentiment of the deepest human sadness— the sadness of pleasure 
^la tristezza delta voluttd. And he is the poet of Love, the 
grand musician of Passion." 

" For while Giorgione " (1 turn again to my Vasari) * was thus 
labouring to his own honour and that of his country, he was much 
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in society, and delighted his many Mends with his admirable 
performance in music. At this time he fell in love with a lady, 
who returned his affection with equal warmth, and they were 
immeasurably devoted to each other. But in the year 1511 it 
happened that the lady was attacked by the plague, when Gior- 
gione also, not aware of this circumstance, and continuing his 
accustomed visits, was infected by the disease, and that with so 
much violence that in a very short time he passed to another life." 

Thus his life, always vague, unfathomed and unfathomable by 
criticism, passes away like a strain of music in which Love remains 
the dominant note, the motive of the harmony ; he carries with 
him into the silence his secret; he diffuses himself, as an influence, 
half appreciated but intensely felt, over the whole Venetian art of 
his time. Here I have sought at least to offer some appreciations, 
some suggestions, if it has been beyond my power to give the 
answer itself, the mot de V^nigme: perhaps I can best illustrate 
the secret of his attraction by describing its effect on myself, 
when, many winters ago, I first visited the Borghese Palace in 
Rome. I had seen there Dosso Dossi's mysterious Circe (v. Part V), 
Correggio's virginal Danae (Part V.), Titian's beautiful Sacred 
and Profane Love, of which I give later an illustration ; names 
these already known to me, at a time when Giorgione had scar- 
cely reached my interest or knowledge. And yet among all 
these paintings there was one attributed to Sassoferrato's hand 
(for Giorgione's painting in Bridgewater House, v. Anal.), which 
remained, after I had left, in my thoughts : and from my notes, 
written at the time, I venture to extract this entry. 

" This afternoon I was looking at that exquisite painting of 
Sassoferrato's which is called The Three Ages (Le tre etd). Two 
(or is it three?) of the sweetest little Loves that fancy ever con- 
ceived, laughing and embracing on the green sward— careless 
merry childhood, without thought of the future, wrapped up in the 
existence which is present, which is pleasant, which is tinged, 
rosy as Aurora's fingers, by the dawn of coming hopes. Thus is 
depicted the beginning of Life; and in its centre our painter has 
placed the great and everlasting enigma- the poetry which gives 
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our dull human existence something which is more than human— 
which lifts us for a brief space out of our common selves to 
something that is better than ourselves— the strange and sacred 
mystery of Love. Together they are seated, the youth with a 
figure which some Greek god or hero might possess, brown curl- 
ing locks, and a beautiful face over which the painter has known 
how to throw an expression of dreamy sadness which is inexpres- 
sibly charming. He gazes on her, while a half smile still lingers 
on his lip. She, golden-haired, gazes into his eyes with a look 
at once open and intensely earnest, as if she would seek to read 
in those eyes the very secrets of his soul. And behind sits the 
old man gazing on a skull ; and the river winds past church 
and towers into the sea, over which still lingers the declining 
sun. A river that is lost in the sea— a sun that sinks into the 
west—a life that is merged into eternity— such seems the mean- 
ing of the fable. And the Three Ages contain three great truths— 
the Awakening Life, the Mystery of Love, the Contemplation of 
Death— and behind a Wider Sea." 

And if I have quoted the above, it is because in such a work 
as this the very breath of the Giorgionesque spirit (even were 
it through some other hand) seems to come to us, revealing an 
allegory of " deep and problematic meaning * within the perfect 
beauty of the pictured forms ; even as when (to quote an instance 
from that other art which our Venetian so greatly loved), we are 
listening to that marvellous Overture of • Tannhauser," we hear, 
as the violins sob down into their terrible plaint, the throbbing 
and aching of our own hearts (for what life so cold and empty as 
to know nothing of this?), we feel the prisoned human spirit 
beating its wings with passion against the inexorable, the ine- 
vitable,— torn asunder by that agony of its life's conflict and 
its doom. 

Not, perchance, to all is given to reach the peace of the 
celestial city; not to all to mount upward, as, in S. Francesco 
della Vigna of Venice, the Christ, a living flame, soars up from 
the world of agony and confused dreams : yet to all of us it has 
been decreed to wear this yoke of Humanity, to know its limita- 
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tions, its possibilities, its beauty, and the pathos of its end. For 
Man, with his feet caught in this clay of clinging earth, is yet 
a being half-divine ; and in the touch of the greatest art there 
has broken forth to an astonished world some glimpse of the 
imprisoned Deity. 

Even here we may annotate, criticise, theorise, if we will. 
Yet were it not even better to bow our heads in reverent 
gladness ? 
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CHAPTER II. 
Venice Enthroned. 

In the last chapter we have traced out in some measure of broad 
outline the making of the Venetian State, a work of centuries 
(for creatures supreme and perfect are wont to be slow of growth), 
but emerging at length from the first group of hunted Roman 
exiles, through the long ages of battle and sea-contest, into the 
glorious city of the lagoons, the meeting-point of East and West, 
the world-famed queen of the southern waters. And then, too, 
we watched her art— the latest, loveliest growth of the ripe 
Renaissance spirit — come into being, tinged yet with the colour 
and sentiment of the East, with coloured stone and golden mosaic 
and luxuriant Arabian tracery ; develop pictorially, under Gentile's 
and Mantegna's influence, in the work of the Vivarini and the 
craftsmen of Murano ; put on its crown of strength in the life- 
work of the Bellini and their pupils ; attain its glory of flame- 
like colour in those creations wherein lay veiled the spirit of 
Giorgione. 

And now we stand before Venice herself, completed in her 
art and life, a flower whose full petals open to the sunlight, a 
city glorious, superb, enthroned among her guarding lagoons. 

She is the City Triumphant, the cittd trionfante, of whom 
old De Commynes wrote to his king, entering as ambassador 
(1495) along ""la grant rue, qu'ilz appelent le Canal Grant/ all 
filled with great galleys, and fronted with palaces painted with 
rich colours, or carved in white marble of Istria, and within the 
marble " encores maincte grant piece de porphire et de sarpen- 
tine/ The stranger from the rough, unpolished, almost feudal 
North is filled with astonishment and enthusiasm. ""Cest la plus 
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triumphante cit^ qiie faye jamais veue et qui plus faict d'hon- 
neur d ambassadeurs et estrangierss et qui plus saigement se 
gouverne, et ou le service de Dieu est le plus sollempnellement 
faict."* And to understand his enthusiasm we have only to follow 
Sabellico (De Venetae urbis apparatu carmen) through the old 
city, with its " compressed splendour," its cupolas, its towers, and 
facades of inlaid marble; through the crowded Piazza before 
S. Giacomello of the Rialto, where, amid the hum of many voices, 
the world's business is transacted, where, in the porticoes around, 
the money-changers and goldsmiths sit by hundreds; through the 
great Fondaco dei Tedeschi beyond the bridge on the Canal 
(decorated this, within and without, by Titian's and Giorgione's 
hand— a work of wondrous fame), where the ships are busy lading 
and unlading; through the vaults of the merchants, and wharves 
swarming with busy porters ; and back through the shops of the 
crowded Merceria to the great Piazza, with the strange Eastern 
church of S. Marco, like some golden casket of jewels, glittering 
at its end. 

And all this strength and splendour of the old life of Venice 
seems to centre in the palace of the Doges, fronting the Piaz- 
zetta, and looking outward to the sea, of which Ruskin has said 
{v. p. 6) : " The Ducal Palace of Venice contains the three ele- 
ments (of architecture) in exactly equal proportions — the Roman, 
the Lombard, and Arab. It is the central building of the world." 

The very earliest Palace was that built, probably at the same 
time as S. Marco, by the Doge Participazio (about 813), and 
enlarged greatly (see Sansovino), as well as repaired, by the 
Doge Sebastian Ziani soon after 1173. I have described elsewhere 
(p. 2) that great political change known as the Serrata del 
Grande Consiglio, which, under Doge Gradenigo, really trans- 
ferred the power from the people to a limited aristocracy ; and 
it is at this very time — ^Sansovino tells us— that the new hall of 
the Grand Council was commenced "in 1301, under Doge Grade- 
nigo, and finished in 1309, in which year the Great Council first 
sat in it." That is to say, the commencement of the new Gothic 
Palace, which was to gradually replace the earlier Byzantine, 
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corresponds exactly, and very curiously, with this decisive po- 
litical change in the Venetian State: and the history of its 
huilding is no less closely connected with another event which 
I have mentioned in detail, namely, the conspiracy and terrible 
end of the Doge Marin Faliero. This is one of the charms of 
these old " stones of Venice," that they form a part and parcel 
of her history, have drawn sometimes almost their very inspi- 
ration from her life blood; as in the story of that great architect, 
which touches so closely the terrible conspiracy to which I here 
allude. For the prisons had now been added to the new Gothic 
Palace, the "Gabbia," or Cage, beneath the leads (piombt) of 
the upper roof; then the great entrance facing the Piazzetta— 
now replaced by the beautiful Porta della Carta— where the Doge 
knelt, " in zenocchioni con lo confalon in man," before the lion 
of S. Mark ; even a new Council Chamber, enlarged, beautified, 
the one in fact which still exists, is needed (1340) to replace the 
earlier. 

Thus the Gothic Palace was being created, on the side facing 
the Riva, as we still know it; and the chief architect, to whose 
genius we owe its design, seems to have been Filippo Calenda- 
rio. At this period (1355) occurred, an event which I have des- 
scribed elsewhere (p. 4), that tragedy of Marin Faliero's con- 
spiracy; and there seems little doubt that the Master-architect 
was implicated together with his Duke, for he was seized (with 
his son and father-in-law), dragged before the Council, gagged, 
and hung from those red columns of the balcony of the Ducal 
Palace,— which perhaps himself had designed. But a great part 
of the old Byzantine Palace of Ziani must have then been still 
remaining ; and in 1419 the Doge Mocenigo rose in the Council, 
braving the penalty of 1000 ducats on whoever should suggest 
such a change, to propose that this remaining part should be 
destroyed and rebuilt " more nobly, and in a way more befitting 
the greatness to which, by God's grace, their dominions had 
reached." It is worth our while, then, to consider here the main 
outlines of that glorious creation, which now entered on its 
further stage of completion. 
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The Palace itself forms a vast oblong, of which one end joins 
the church of S. Mark, and another side faces that dark canal 
which is called the Rio del Palazzo, and is traversed by the 
Bridge of Sighs (Ponte de' Sospirt) ; so that the two sides available 
for decoration were those facing respectively the Piazzetta, and 
the quay called the Riva del Schiavoni. And it is on these two 
sides that the Venetian builder employed his richest decoration ; 
at each corner of the two facades stands a carved archangel— 
Raphael, Michael hearing the sword (at the angle of the Piaz- 
zetta), and Gabriel with the lily (near S. Mark's). These angels 
typify the trust of the Venetian State in God*s mercy and pro- 
vidence, and beneath each angel is a group which exhibits some 
lesson of Bible story— the drunkenness of Noah at the corner 
near the Bridge of Sighs (here Tobias, too, appears as a seated 
child), at the angle of the Piazzetta the figures of Adam and Eve 
who holds the Forbidden Fruit, while the Judgment of Solomon, 
beneath Gabriel, supplies a lesson of civic duty. 

Most beautiful and worthy of study are the capitals of the 
columns which support the edifice, in which the artist has given 
free play to his fancy, and chiselled into their decoration the heads 
of children, of warriors, of women, Virtues and Vices, the wise 
men of old time, the planets, trades of men, the seasons, and 
various stages of life— youth, courtship, marriage, and old age. 
Of very especial interest is the famous column of Justice, be- 
neath GabrieFs figure, its capital adorned with rich and graceful 
foliage, within which the figure of Justice appears seated on a 
lion, with the great lawgivers, Solon, Numa, Moses, and Aris- 
totle, the master of the schools, and a group of Trepan, the 
just Roman Emperor, listening to a widow's prayer. 

The whole wonderful fagade becomes thus for us, as to those 
old Venetians, an intimate part of their city, a mirror of her 
life, her emotions, her aspirations ; and from this point of view 
it is not necessary to insist in every case on some lesson to be 
deduced, as Ruskin with his natural bias tends too much to do 
(even he is puzzled to get a moral out of some charming babies 
with combs and birds), or to join in his frantic denunciation of 
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the Renaissance element, which in time became blended with 
the Gothic. The whole fabric is an image to us of Venetian 
story, and the Renaissance work of Sansovino and Vittoria belongs 
to her pride and splendour of rule, just as much as the beautiful 
Gothic sculpture of the Bons— Giovanni and Bartolommeo— who 
later followed Calendario as Master-architects, keeping closely 
to his design (the capitals of the Piazzetta seem even copies of 
these upon the Rio), belongs to that sterner, nobler period of the 
growth of her sea-empire. 

For as the Venetian recognised his peculiar city as a strange 
and mysterious creation, a Being to be worshipped with passio- 
nate devotion, with almost religious reverence, so in the palace 
of his Doge he saw the visible symbol of her greatness, the home 
of the Republic, the shrine wherein Venezia abode enthroned. 
Built up by countless workers through the centuries of her 
growing empire— the square fabric, with its exquisite mosaic 
diaper (the flush of pink warming the white stone), the colon- 
nades and Gothic loggias belonging to the thirteenth century, 
the inner court to the rich florid art of Sansovino, a succession 
of great artists— Gentile, Pisanello, the Bellini, Titian, Veronese, 
Tintoretto, the young Palma, the Bassani— had portrayed in form 
and living colour the mythus of Venice within this her home. 
Ascend the great Staircase of Giants, the regal Scala d'Oro^ and 
enter the Sala del Senate, which gives the keynote of that 
message of the old Palace, written within her and without. 

It is the Triumph of Venice that we are bid to witness here; 
personified always for us in that aged figure with rich mantle 
and ducal cap, who reveres in Tintoretto's great painting the 
Dead Christ upheld by angels, who does homage, as Doge France- 
sco Venier,* before Venice herself seated with crown and sceptre, 
who kneels, as Doge Cicogna, with S. Mark as his protector before 
the Saviour in glory, who even (in Palma Giovine's painting) bids 
Venice draw her sword, and with her lion for help, rush forward 



* Doge Venier is presenting her tributary cities to Venezia; they may 
be recognized by their shields. 
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to meet armed Europe (an allusion to the League of Cambrai, 
V, Ch. III.) ; or again who kneels, as Doge Pietro Loredan in Tin- 
toretto's next picture, before Madonna in glory, witli a vista 
beheld of the Piazza and Church of S. Marco, or bows, as the 
Doges Lorenzo and Girolamo Priuli (this by Palma), in reverent 
prayer before the Christ, with behind them the sea, crowded 
with galleys and gondolas, and the red tower of S. Giorgio 
Maggiore. 

And lastly in the Plafond, Venice herself is enthroned, robed 
in rich attire and receiving homage of earth and sky and sea 
(a work of Jacopo Tintoretto). Below, tritons and sea-nymphs, 
with Father Neptune himself, rise out of the sea (note the 
splendid form of the young triton who rides a scaled sea-horse, 
and the nymph beside him who offers pearls, alike in her golden 
lustrous flesh tints to the Ariadn^ of the Anti-Collegio hard by); 
the powers of the air float above in the blue sky; in the council 
of the Olympians Mercury, Apollo, old Saturn even, join in ser- 
vice to enthroned Venice. 

And the same conception of the grandeur of the empire city 
is carried on through the other rooms, and finds its supreme 
expression in the great Sala del Maggiore Consiglio, filled with 
vast mural paintings by Tintoretto, Palma Giovine, Bassano, 
Zuccaro, Vicentino, and Veronese, of the triumphs of Venice and 
her Doges by land and sea, in diplomacy and war, under her 
great leaders Dandolo (blind and nearly ninety, he, in 1203, took 
Constantinople), Contarini, Zeno, Gritti, Mocenigo (the Doge Con- 
tarini, in Veronese's picture, returns triumphant after the defeat 
of the Genoese [1380] at Chioggia). Around are the portraits, 
by Tintoretto, of seveiity-six Doges, a black veil covering the 
spot where Marino Faliero— the traitor to the terrible Council, 
decapitatus pro criminibus^ should have been; and the splen- 
dour of triumph culminates in the magnificent Glory of Venice 
by Veronese in the centre of the eastern ceiling (v. illustration). 
Venezia sits enthroned, a being of queenly presence and magnifi- 
cent vitality— golden-haired and fair of face, clad in ermine and 
silk that is broidered with gold, with the sceptre in her hand, and 
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all the pride of empire in her saperh carriage and her upraised 
head. Ahove, a spirit floats from heaven to set the crown of 
triumph on her hrow; below the grouped allegorical figures 
(note among these the splendidly drawn goddess, Ceres, who 
sits beneath her on her left), her subjects fcom a marble balcony 
look up with reverence and joy. The very spirit of Venetian 
art, with its vigour and vitality, its glowing colour, its glad 
acceptance of life, is typified in the glorious being who is here 
enthroned, and reaches back (as one critic has well said) across 
the ages to the memories of Hellenic life. " Athena from her 
Parthenon stretches the hand to Venezia enthroned in the Ducal 
Palace. The broad brows and earnest eyes of the Hellenic goddess 
are of one divine birth and lineage with the golden hair and 
superb carriage of the Sea-queen." 

And just as in the architecture and sculpture of Sansovino 
(Jacopo Tatti, 1477-1570) that 'large voluptuous external life' 
of Venice finds a rich and vivid expression (in the Zecca, the 
Scala d'Oro, the Loggietta, once beneath the Campanile). On the 
bronze door of the Sacristy of S. Marco he has introduced in its 
decorative border the portraits of himself, of Titian, and the 
notorious Pietro Aretino, and his are the * Bacchus " and • Sa- 
tyriscus " of the Florence Bargello, with their frank pagan glad- 
ness of radiant life : so too in the work of Titian (Tiziano Ve- 
cellio, another acclimatised alien) this fulness of the complete 
Venetian spirit finds its pictorial rendering. He takes fk*om 
Giorgione*s colouring (when he left the atelier of Gianbellini, 
where both had studied, he became for a time Giorgione's pupil), 
but he does not, like Giorgione, go beneath this outer world into 
the hidden essence of life, seek to probe its passion and pathos 
and inscrutable mystery. Rather he turns, in his grand healthful 
energy, in his splendid activity, to the broad facts of existence; 
he paints life in its fullest power; he creates a race of beings- 
serene, superb, yet most entirely human; but living a life that 
is harmonious and full of glad energy, that is unstained by faults 
and follies, unthwarted by limitations and obstacles— the life that 
should be lived by an idealised humanity. In this respect, too, 
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he is the disciple of Giorgione, who had felt life's divine possi- 
bilities, he is the exponent of what was strongest and deepest 
in the Renaissance spirit,— the recreation of a full harmonious 
existence, the assertion of the dignity and divinity of man. And 
the beings who fill his many canvases (a full life's work, like 
that of Gianbellini, reaching into a vigorous and ripe old age, 
just short of its century, 1477-1576) all share, each in their way, 
in this rich and vivid existence, whether they come to us from 
the world of Venetian life, from the legends of the recovered 
Greek mythology, or from the accepted cycle of religious subjects. 

Madonna (in his grand Assumption of the Venice Academy; 
V, illustration) soars upwards in a splendour of golden light, 
upheld by clustering angels, leaving beneath her the straining 
eyes and anxious thoughts of earth. But young Bacchus springs 
earthward from his chariot {Bacchus and Ariadne, National 
Gallery), with robe that flutters in the wind, and around him 
all his train of fauns and satyrs and lovely riotous Maenads form 
a harmony of colour and splendid movement. Elsewhere the 
Goddess of Love rises from the water (Bridgewater Gallery) 
twisting her long hair in her hands, or reclines (Ufflzi) in some 
Italian chamber, at rest; or his datighter Lavinia, or that fairest 
Violante, Raima's child, suns her luxuriant beauty before us, 
carries some basket of fruit or some jewel casket (Berlin and 
Dresden ; Madrid also, as Herodias) above her head, showing the 
outline of her full Venetian form; or it is some noble or some 
Cardinal who meets us, or the Emperor {Charles Y., Madrid) 
himself, with couched lance, and on his cold set face the Spanish 
pride and Spanish despotic bigotry; for now Spain had triumphed, 
and the gladness and glory of the first Renaissance had changed. 
But Titian accepts the change, adapts himself to the requirements 
and elegances of courtly life (in the waiting rooms of princes he 
had now become a frequent and welcome visitor), and looks out 
on life through his later work, if less serenely, less joyously, 
still with resolute and cheerful acceptance. 

Only we must think that most welcome to him, after the life 
of courtly elegance, of tedious anteroom and crowded ceremony. 
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must have been the frequent escape to the quiet beauty of his 
birthplace, Cadore (one of his ancestors in 1321 had been there 
a Podesta), to the terraced hillsides and turreted broken ridges, 
standing out like fortresses, the outworks of that grand Dolomite 
range. To him (as I have said elsewhere) high mountains were 
a feeling : he was their child, cradled within their majestic pre- 
sence, and could return to rest his soul before their overwhelming 
strength. Thus in his art he comes to continue that Venetian 
love of landscape that Gianbellini and Cima had introduced— 
which was to be handed down through the Bassani, the Caracci, 
to Claude and Poussin, till it echoed to the world in the glories 
of the English Turner. And in his later life there comes to him, 
if less of pure joyousness, yet more of the deeper sense of life ; not 
often in Giorgione's vague charm of some hidden problem, or alle- 
gory, though among such creations the Sacred and Profane Love, 
which I have chosen for illustration— where two women, the one 
richly robed, the other undraped, and holding a little lamp (yet 
in her earnest glance surely the more divine of these), are seated 
by an antique carved sarcophagus, a little Love their sole com- 
panion, in the solitude of a lovely spreading landscape— has just 
the Giorgionesque intensity of inner meaning, must rank as one 
of the most beautiful creations of the Italian genius, and has been 
well called an " union of poetry and painting such as the world 
of art cannot elsewhere show." 

But elsewhere, in such a painting as the Christ Crowned loith 
Thorns (Louvre), there has come to him the vision of life's 
pathos and its sorrow : and now in his extreme old age he seeks 
a resting-place for his body from the Franciscans, he paints for 
them that Christ of Pity, in which, as in an allegory, he casts 
himself, broken and wearied, upon the infinite compassion of the 
Christ. Yet, even before it was finished, the Plague, which had 
carried off 50,000 Venetians, came to claim (in August 1576) the 
old painter of nigh an hundred years as its victim. In the hurry 
and terror of that moment his obsequies were not forgotten ; he 
was buried in the Church of the Frari, and his knightly insignia 
laid with him in his grave. 
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At the most splendid epoch of Venetian art, Titian stands out 
as its most typical figure ; and around him are grouped a number 
of lesser men, Lotto and Bonifazio, Paris Bordone, Pordenone, 
and Palma Yecchio. Closest in touch with the master himself is 
Jacopo Palma, called Palma Vecchio. He has not Titian's broad 
strength of manhood, he has not Giorgione's depth of feeling; but 
his painting of pearly flesh, of rich vestments, of verdant deep- 
toned landscapes, sets him near the level of the highest Vene- 
tians. How superbly his Santa Barbara {v. illustration) looks 
down on us from her niche in Santa Maria Formosa at Venice ! 
She has the splendid physical being of Titian's figures; her 
under-dress of rich brown, her mantle of pale crimson, veils a 
form heroic in its sense of superb vitality ; her flesh (rather full, 
as is Palma's wont) has the Venetian tints of gold and ivory, 
and in her hand she bears the palm-branch of her triumph. 

Or elsewhere {Meeting of Jacob and Rachel, Dresden Gallery), 
it seems to be Giorgione's influence which is predominant : with 
what intensity of sympathy, the soul thrown into his speaking 
eyes, the shepherd, lying near by his flocks, watches the two 
lovers who have just met and stoop to kiss. ' Ein Bild (says 
Philippi), von viel Inhalt und viel Stimmung; fur Palma istes 
zu hrdftig,'' And elsewhere again we may study his third or 
(so-called) blonde manner in the naked Yenus-^z, full-limbed fair 
woman, expressionless and academic ; in the famed Three Sisters, 
like the former, in the Dresden Gallery ; and again in that Yenus 
lying in a landscape with the loveliest winged child Cupid (of 
the Cambridge Fitzwilliam Museum), or in the superb enthroned 
Madonna, with the armed S, George and Santa Lucia of S. Ste- 
fano in Vicenza. The type is similar in all these four paintings, 
a blonde woman, with full soft flesh, and less vigour of life than 
the glorious Santa Barbara; but elsewhere in the Lucrezia, with 
the white lawn of her dress falling from her shoulders, her 
chestnut hair rolling in magnificent disordered masses, in the 
lovely Violante (at Vienna, her name told by the violet at her 
bosom), in La Schiava of the Barberini Palace,— above all, in 
the (so-called) Bella di Tiziano of the Sciarra Palace of Rome, 
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with hen dazzling skin and glowing eyes, we are in touch with 
Palma's loveliest dreams of Venetian women. For it is as a 
painter of Woman that he excels,— 'e* fehU.(s^js Philippi, but 
this is not always true) die Kraft und das Mdnnliche; " and in 
this he is followed to some extent (see the Seated Girl in my 
illustration, Ch. I.) by his scholar Bonifazio, and still more by 
the later Venetian (1500-70) Paris Bordone. Though this latter 
painted religious subjects he is really great as a master of colour, 
but, most of all, of flesh colour ; he mingles on his canvas, it 
has been said, cream and mulberry juice and sunshine; he paints 
blonde women, with flesh of ivory and rose colour, with robes of 
silk {v. the Brignole lady of the National Gallery; here too is the 
beautiful Daphnis and Chlo^) crimpled into a thousand tiny folds. 

With Lorenzo Lotto (1480-1556) we find a deeper, more se- 
rious outlook on life. His portraits (note here the Sculptor of 
Hampton Court, and the noble Protonotary Juliano of the Na- 
tional Gallery) look out on us with grave eyes, as if begging, 
as one writer has said, for sympathy. Yet, born into the splendid 
life of the Renaissance, a true Venetian in his types and colouring 
(though one painting, the grand altar-piece of S. Bartolommeo 
at Bergamo, painted I5l2r-16, shows a strange and striking affinity 
with Correggio), he shares in all the interests and sympathies 
of the movement of his time ; it is not till his later life that, 
seeming to recognise its failure, he turns for help and hope to 
his faith, and meets his end, infirm and blind, in the Santa Casa 
of Loreto. 

And around these men— all central figures, all typifying some 
side of the Venetian Renaissance— are grouped a host of others, 
scarcely less interesting and important. Giovanni Antonio da 
Pordenone, whose frescoes (Madonna di Campagna of Piacenza; 
V. Anal.) are all movement and excitement; Sebastiano Luciani, 
or Del Piombo, the painter of those loveliest women-saints of 
S. Giovanni Crisostomo (Venice), who wandered south from Venice 
to Papal Rome, and came within the orbit of Michelangelo's 
attraction ; Boccaccino of Cremona, Romanino the Brescian, Sa- 
voldo, who loves (note the Magdalen of the "National Gallery) 
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" Here " (I wrote before these paintings in my notes) " is 
Yenezia again enthroned,— perhaps the most perfect Queen Ve- 
nice of all, the lovely blonde in imperial purple and mantle of 
ermine— before whom bows Justice with the sword and scales, 
and Peace with the olive-branch, and Neptune and Mars that 
do homage to the mistress of the seas and of victorious war. 
Here around Queen Venice, framed each into her separate niche, 
are those loveliest creations of Veronese's art, the golden-haired 
Industria (just mentioned), with her spider's web, the Mansue- 
tudine with her arm outstretched in pity, her lamb, typical of 
gentleness, at her side ; those virtues of Labour and of Love 
which waited ever in service on the enthroned queen, the guar- 
dians of her ive^^om— Custodes Lihertatis (we read in the in- 
scription on the roof), and Reipublicae fundamentum — the bul- 
wark of her splendid empire. ' Here, lastly, we may well 
remember, in this very room, the great Republic perished when 
(1797) Manino resigned his Dogeship; and at a few paces hence* 
we may visit the masterpieces of the poet-artist, the last of the 
great Renaissance Venetians, to whom it is now my task and 
my delight to bring you. 

Jacopo Robusti, called Tintoretto (his father had been a dyer— 
Tintore), was born at Venice in 1518. He entered Titian's studio, 
and from some cause was abruptly dismissed ; but, thrown thus 
on his own resources, with fortune frowning in his face, the 
indomitable character and energy of the man carried him through 
the struggle. He bought casts from the antique and from Mi- 
chelangelo's sculptures, undertook every commission that offered 
itself, gave the daylight to painting, the evening to drawing from 
his casts ; and wrote on the wall of his studio, as the profession 
of his artistic faith, "11 disegno di Michelangelo ed il color ito di 
Tiziano (the drawing of Michelangelo and the colouring of Titian)." 

Such labour brought its reward, and at forty had made him 
the acknowledged rival of Titian himself; and, if his ideal was 



^ The three side paintings in this room and the end one, facing that 
of Veronese, are by Tintoretto, besides those of the Anti-Collegio. 
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not even then attained, yet he equals Buonarroti in the passion 
and fiiria of his conceptions; he excels even Titian in the cool, 
lustrous tones of gold and ivory of his wonderftil flesh painting. 
He is the master of light and shade, and can draw from its 
effects the strangest, most unforeseen hints of passion and mys- 
tery. Above all, he is a painter of the imagination, who grasps 
his subject in its most intimate essence, apart from all accepted 
canons (no " evolution of the subject " will contain or satisfy 
Tintoretto), and throws himself into it with all the vehement 
passion of his genius. 

Study, most of all, his paintings in the quiet Church of S. Maria 
deirOrto (Venice); the Last Judgment, where a cataract of 
rushing spirits are whirled, like leaves, into the abyss ; the 
Adoration of the Calf of Gold, where the Israelites bow to their 
chosen image, while Moses, far above them on the mountain 
height, a pale ecstatic, emaciated, out- worn, entranced, expands 
his arms in the blinding vision of the Deity; or again the Saint 
Agnes, the white, pure child, with her lamb,— unaffrighted, calm, 
sweetly at peace (the light of the Spirit irradiating her quiet, 
happy face), among the angry priests and soldiers of antique 
Rome. Then turn your gondola through the deserted canals back 
again to the heart of Venice, and cross the "" Canal Grande " to 
that Scuola di S. Rocco which Tintoretto (himself a member) had 
decorated for the Confraternity. They had asked him for a 
painting, but he from top to basement had filled their house 
with pictured story. And here let your stay be a long one, study 
the master in this full outrush of Ms genius— a scene-painter if 
you will, a gigantic improvisator e, but a poet also, who inbreathes 
his subject with an intensity of vivid life. Watch the reality of 
his terrible Crucifixion, with its thronging groups of figures, 
busied many of them with their own thoughts, their own trivial 
matters, among whom the shrouded spirit emerges unobserved 
from the tomb ; and below, near the wonderfiil Nativity ^ study 
that Massage of the Innocents, which Ruskin has described in 
words of such passion and power. " The scene is the outer 
vestibule of a palace, the slippery marble floor fearfully barred 
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across by sanguine shadows.... Close to us is the great struggle; 
a heap of the mothers entangled in one mortal writhe with each 
other and the swords ; one of the murderers dashed down and 
crushed beneath them ; the sword of another caught by the blade 
and dragged at by a woman's naked hand; the youngest and 
fairest of the women falls backwards, helplessly over the heap, 
right on the swords-points; all knit together and hurled down 
in one hopeless, frenzied, furious abandonment of body and soul 
in the effort to save." 

And now, from this scene of passion and blood and terror, 
turn with me (some sunny morning were best), to the old Ducal 
Palace, and watch the master, ere we leave him, in another and 
entirely diverse mood. For, in those paintings of the Anti- 
Ck>llegio, he touches a more radiant, more restful side of his art; 
he paints Bacchus, ivy-crowned, coming from the sea to wed 
Ariadne, crowned too, but with ihe jewelled stars ; Pallas turning 
aside the God of War ; Hermes and his three lovely companions, 
''Gratia nudisjtmcta sororibm " (v, illustration); and Vulcan with 
his forge. It is a glimpse of idyllic beauty, of delicately blended 
hues, of golden sunlit shadow passing over ivory flesh, that the 
painter of impetuous passion has suddenly revealed to us ; his 
type of ideal woman is tall, elegant, aristocratic, the dainty head 
with its braided hair poised on the slender neck, the hands and 
feet finely made and small (the reaction coming in— as we saw 
with Parmigiano^against the splendid physical force of the 
earlier Renaissance). As examples of this typical woman take 
the Graces here, the Mtises (at Hampton Court), the Juno (in 
the National Gallery— Vm Lactea), the women rescued by a 
knight in the Dresden picture; but never in his marvellous 
colouring of flesh, in his feeling for idyllic beauty, does he surpass 
that poem of pictorial art, the Marriage of Bacchus and Ariadn^. 
And Tintoretto might be taken as the last of the great Renais- 
sance Venetians ; with the Bassani (Jacopo, Leandro, Francesco), 
the painters of country life, of market scenes, of peasants (even 
in religious subjects) seen moving in the dim, broken tones of 
twilight, the decadence is already near to Venice. 
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The same sequence of development which we have followed 
through Venetian painting may be traced in her sculpture, though 
less directly: for as Florence in her art feels first the guiding 
line, the sense of form, so to the Venetian colour is always do- 
minant. Already in treating of the Ducal Palace of Venice in this 
Chapter, I had occasion to refer to Ruskin's great and monumental 
work on Venice ; but I noticed too that this writer, holding a 
brief for the claims of Gothic architecture, condemns the whole 
Renaissance movement en bloc, and, indeed, scarcely deigns to 
differentiate between the later work of Sansovino and the barocco 
sculptors, and the exquisite marble carving of the Lombard! and 
the early Venetians. Yet here is work as delicate and dainty 
in its kind as that of the Florentines— of Mine, and Desiderio, 
and Rossellino— which we have already studied (Part II.); and 
work too which it would be scarcely critical to pass without a 
notice. To do this we must approach the monumental tombs of 
Venice, and study their development from those early Gothic 
tombs— most noble of all, because) most simple and sincerely 
religious in feeling— where often the angel (as in the tomb of 
Andrea Bandolo, and others) draws back the marble curtain 
which veils the Doge*s last slumber, to the vulgar ostentation 
of the tomb of Doge Andrea Yendramin (SS. Giovanni e Paolo), or 
of Doge Yalier and his Dogaressa Elisabetta in the same church. 

Between these two periods come the Lombard!, and their 
contemporary Antonio Bregno, called Rizzo or Riccio. Rizzo is 
a sculptor of merit, chief architect at one time of the Ducal 
Palace, and to his hand are due the figures of Adam and Eve, 
opposite to the Giants* Staircase of the Palace: but he seems 
to have misappropriated certain moneys of the Signory, and had 
to flee Venice in disgrace. His place as chief architect was then 
taken by his subordinate, Pietro Lombardo, to whose design is 
due the completion of the inner fagade of the Palace, and pro- 
bably too the clock tower of the Piazza. 

But to study Pietro in all his delicate detail of ornament we 
must visit the little church of S. Maria dei Miracoli at Venice, 
which he left to complete that tomJ) of Dante, which 1 have 
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lately seen at Ravenna : his work in the Daomo of Treviso I 
have not yet visited, but here in S. Maria dei Miracoli the de- 
licate Renaissance tracery covers the pillars of the church and 
the walls of the choir. It is the same freshness of touch, the 
same mingling of the antique and Christian motives which makes 
me, in my Venetian note-book, compare this artist with the 
Florentine Botticelli ; and in this little church of S. Mary, syrens 
and child-angels, griffins and nymphs, mingle in a marble maze 
of delicate arabesque, which covers every pilaster, while on 
one of these last the figures of Adam and Eve have been intro- 
duced into the scroll work. 

Pietro, it is said, was not himself a good sculptor of the 
figure, and the figure-work introduced into his carving is very 
generally due to his sons, Tullio or Antonio. Tullio is the most 
famous of these, and we may study his work in marble relief 
in the famous Cappella del Santo, of S. Antonio, at Padua, where 
his brother Antonio, too, had worked, as well as the sculptor Cam- 
pagna. Padua was near enough to Venice to attract and influence 
Venetian sculptors, and there is no doubt that the bold Renais- 
sance decorative work by Matteo Allio outside this Cappella del 
Santo, as well as that marvellous bronze Paschal candlestick— 
the masterpiece of the Paduan sculptor Riccio (1507), wherein 
Sphinxes, Fauns, Tritons and sea-nymphs appear between scenes 
of XXiQ Adoration and Entonibment—rnxx^i have been well known 
to later Venetian sculptors. Compared with these creations of 
free allegoric fancy, Tullio's work is more simple, purer in style, 
and more restrained. 

Pietro Lombardo had already carved the tomb of a Doge Mo- 
cenigo (SS. Giovanni e Paolo), and had placed beneath the figures 
of the holy women beside Christ's tomb, a Hercules subduing a 
hydra, and taming a lion— a very small one, though probably 
large enough for his opponent ; but Tullio's later monument in 
the same church of Doge Giovanni Mocenigo (1485) is a master- 
piece of his art — with great winged boy-angels and noble figures 
of draped women, while beneath, in the scenes of Baptism, his 
free mastery of the nude figure is seen at its best. 
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Last spring I took my gondola to that out-of-the-way church 
of S. Giobbe, where the tomb of Doge Cristoforo Moro, and the 
exquisitely carved doorway — to be compared carefully with the 
church of the Miracoli— are works which bear strong evidence 
of the chisel of the Lombard!, or their followers. For the Lom- 
bardi were for some time at the head of the Venetian school in 
sculpture, and had no doubt assistants who imitated their style 
and method : and with them may be noticed the brilliant sculptor 
Leopardi, who completed and cast in bronze that great mounted 
statue of the Condottiere Colleoni, which had been already com- 
menced by the Florentine Verrocchio. Leopardi was also an 
architect, and one of the most successful bronze-founders of his 
time ; and to his design is due the pedestal with its Corinthian 
columns and dolphins, which supports the great Condottiere, as 
well as those three grand standard bases of bronze, with winged 
lions and a relief of Nereids and Tritons, which yet remain in 
the Piazza of S. Marco. 

But at the beginning of the sixteenth century (1523-7) a Tuscan 
sculptor came to Venice who obtained for forty years, as Pro- 
tomastro of the Republic, an immense influence over Venetian 
sculpture. Inspired by his study of the antique, in Venice Jacopo 
Sansovino developed that bravura style, which, while it deserted 
the essential severity and self-restraint of the Hellenic tradition, 
yet had something surely in common with the splendid pride of 
empire which was the heritage of the Venice of that epoch. 
The countryman of Donatello has become the fellow townsman 
of Veronese, the friend of Aretino and Titian ; this breadth of 
style, this opulence and splendour, breathes through his later 
work, and gives us an insight into Venetian life, which, as a 
comment on her history, is invaluable. Whether that style was of 
the purest, whetherthat influence was the best, is another question. 
Without discussing this we may yet enjoy, I think, in their measure, 
the regal grandeur of his Staircase of the Giants within the Ducal 
Palace, the Library, the Zecca, and the exquisite bronze reliefs 
of the Loggietta beneath the bell tower of S. Marco, — ^which, 
since this work was first written, have fallen together. 
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When Sansovino found his own freedom and daring breadth 
developing into licence in his pupil Alessandro Vittoria^ his rebuke 
was so strong that the latter left him to study for four years at 
Yicenza under Palladio. But he can have had little in common 
with that severe follower of Vitruvius ; and, when a reconcilia- 
tion was effected by Pietro Aretino between master and pupil, 
Yittoria returned again to work at Venice. His are the gigantic 
Caryatides beside the entrance of the old Library and the ^?'o- 
tesques in its ceilings, and those, too, of the Scala d' Oro in the 
Ducal Palace; and when Sansovino himself lay buried within 
S. Maria della Salute, Yittoria came to occupy at Venice the same, 
predominant position. A famous architectural work was his 
building and decoration of the Cappella del Rosario in SS. Gio- 
vanni e Paolo, of which a few damaged fragments are still shown 
with pride (for a fee) by the custode, the whole chapel hawing 
been destroyed by fire in this century; and to his design, I 
understand, is due the Palazzo Balbi fronting the Grand Canal. 
Vittoria himself lies buried in S. Zaccaria, where that golden 
Madonna of old Bellini keeps her vigil in the quiet light ; and 
the inscription on his tomb tells us here lies the sculptor— 
qui vivens vivo duxit e marmore mUtus. With him Venetian 
sculpture had reached its decline, just as Venice herself was 
smoothly sinking into a mere city of pleasure. 

From these first rude carvings of Torcello, through the sculp- 
tured portal of many a palace or tomb of the mighty dead, 
through the glowing Eastern splendour of marble and mosaic in 
S. Marco, from the Gothic capitals of the Ducal Palace to the 
delicate marble tracery of the Lombardi, and, at last, the superb 
luxuriance of Sansovino and his pupil, we may read in stone 
the workings of the Venetian genius— in its slow rise, its pride 
and grandeur, and those first easy steps of its lingering decline. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Fall of Venice. 

Isolated in her lagoons, retaining much of her supremacy and 
trade, Venice had escaped the foreign invasions which had brought 
disaster and economic ruin to the rest of Italy. But she had not 
been untouched by their influence. In the League of Cambrai 
(1508) the Powers that were devastating Italy joined with the 
Pope himself to deal a crushing blow at her supremacy; and 
though she preserved herself untouched amid the waters of her 
lagoons, yet she lost one by one her possessions on the main- 
land; she received a blow from which she never really recovered 
herself. 

And then commenced the long and desperate struggle with 
the Ottoman Turk, which she was left by Europe to wage almost 
single-handed. One by one her Eastern possessions were wrested 
from her (Cyprus had been hers; Candia bore on its monuments 
the lion— now defaced by the Mahometan— of S.Marco); and 
slowly too her supremacy of the trade of the East (for which 
new routes had opened) was slipping away. 

But as she had been slow in her splendid development, so 
she remains still the City Triumphant— is still lovely in her 
lingering decline. As her art had been the latest expression of 
the great Renaissance spirit, so it is the last to preserve its 
character and beauty. Where elsewhere the Mannerists, the 
""Naturalisti," the " Tenebrosi'' reigned supreme,where Naples and 
Bologna produced pictures of revolting martyrdoms, of useless 
horror, Venetian art continues haunted in its thought by the 
memories of the great masters of colour. Palma Giovine, great- 
nephew of the famous Palma, continues in his rich colouring 
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(Ducal Palace, Academy, Churches of Venice) the old tradition ; 
Alessandro Varotari, called Padovanino (the little Paduan), wisely 
basing his art on that of the great Titian, creates those lovely 
female figures {Proserpina, Yanitd, Herodms, Darius' Wife, 
Orpheus and Euridice), not entirely artless, but endowed with 
a rich breath of life, a golden glow of flesh colouring, that is 
not unworthy of the great master he loved and followed. 

The Venice Academy is rich in his work, since it contains, 
besides the five paintings just mentioned, three other religious 
subjects, the Virgin in Glory, the Miracle of a Deacon, and that 
grand canvas of the Marriage of Cana in which he seems to 
abandon himself to the sumptuous inspiration of Paolo of Verona. 

It was in Verona that Dario, his father, had been born, when 
the Varioter or Weyrotter family, flying south from German 
religious fanaticism, had settled in that city; and there the young 
Dario gained (it would seem) his first art instruction under the 
eyes of Paolo Caliari. So that the traditions of the grandest 
Venetian painting were a heritage in this gifted family ; handed 
down by Dario not alone to Alessandro but to a daughter Chiara, 
of whom Ridolfi speaks in glowing terms both as portrait painter 
and also poetess, (though her Apology for the female Sex might 
seem a work of supererogation) ; and even to a later Dario, son 
of Alessandro, who, though a physician, seems to have found 
time for painting, and whom we may regard as a really gifted 
amateur. 

But it is Alessandro himself whose genius hands down the 
name of Varotari among our record of Venetian masters,— all 
the more so because in an age of decadence he held fast to the 
great tradition. Even apart from the Academy his work in the 
churches of Venice (Carmine, S. Maria della Salute, S. Tomd), in 
the northern Galleries of Vienna, Dresden, Hanover, London, in his 
lovely fair-haired Yenus of the Mus^e du Louvre, in the Lucrezia 
Romana of the Ufflzi, above all in that superb Minerva at her 
toilet of the Villa Borghese, where the very incipient toilet of 
the Goddess of Wisdom reveals these golden flesh tones which 
almost rival Titian,— all these mark our artist as not alone a 
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great master of figure painting, but also a typically Venetian 
coloarist. In the Museo Civico of Verona I found lately a Triumph 
of Bacchus^ vhich (were the dirt of ages but removed) might 
take a place among the * little Paduan's * finest creations ; but 
till that desired event it needs a close and keen inspection to 
discover its many beauties. And following down the course of 
Venetian art, through many indifferent painters, we come to the 
genre paintings of Longhi,— card-parties, ladies at their toilet, 
scenes in a Circus or coffee-house — ^the counterpart in art of that 
Venetian eighteenth century life which Carlo Goldoni represents 
to us so faithfully in his inimitable comedies. 

Those heroic days of Venetian history were long past when 
the Sea-Queen had disputed with Genoa the mastery of the 
waves, or later had held the leagued powers of Europe at bay; 
and it is a very different Venice which we are about to study 
now, reflected in her art of the eighteenth century. 

Already a century before this the nobles had abandoned, as 
beneath their pride, the pursuit of commerce, which, in those 
earlier days, as merchands and sea-captains had given to them 
riches and robust vigour; and now that commerce itself was 
deserting the lovely city of the lagoons, was dwindling away, 
or taking other routes. While the forms of the old Republic 
remained unchanged, her fiercer mood seemed softening in her 
decline ; and in the city of pleasure, which the President de 
Brosses * depicts, in his inimitable journal, the strongest passions 
seem to centre around the opera and the play, the concert or 
the gaming table. 

For as a pleasure resort Venice was then unequalled in the 
world. " This city," says the witty President, " is so singular in 
her character, her habits, her fantastically funny methods of life 
(ses mani&res de vivre d faire cr^er de rire), in the complete 
liberty which reigns there and the tranquillity which may be 
enjoyed, that I do not hesitate to regard her as the second city 



* LeHres famUOres ierUes d'ltalie d queJques amis en 1739 et 1740, 
par Chaalbs "D^ Bbossbs« (Paris, 1868). 
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of Europe." To preserve indeed that liberty and tranquillity it 
was needftil (as in modern Russia) to leave one subject, politics, 
alone : for the rest we are already in that age of which Muther 
writes : " ''Vive lajoie"* was the motto that rings out in the early 
eighteenth century. The old aristocratic society, the world of 
the ancien regime keep high holiday in those days of the Rococo. 
The scent of the water-lilies seems yet to reach us, and the rustle 
of silken trains—the fan gives a new language of coquetry, and 
dainty shoes peep out in allurement. Nay the whole world seems 
changed into some summer isle of Cythera, where none of the 
sordid cares of prosaic life can find an entrance/ ^ But if these 
words were true of Paris or of Spain, how much more so of 
eighteenth century Venice! Let us peep with De Brosses into 
her famous Piazza as he found it in this year of Grace 1739, 
" evenly planned, an elongated square, flanked at its two ends by 
the churches of S. Mark and S. Germiniano, and at the sides by 
the old and the new Procuratie, built over arcades where one 
can walk under cover, each arcade forming the entrance to a 
caf^ which is never without customers." And in this Piazza 
** paved with great stones, where in Carnival one can scarce turn 
for the multitude of masks and puppet shows," what a moving 
scene of life and colour meets the traveller's eyes! 'The long 
robes of the nobles from the Palace, their mantles and robes-de- 
chambres the Turks, Greeks, Dalmatians, Levantines of every 
sort and kind, both men and women, the booths of wine-sellers, 
mountebanks, preaching monks, and marionettes,— all these ele- 
ments, combined here at every hour of the day, make it the 
most curious as it is the most beautiful place in the world." 

But the marvellous scene finds its climax °in the smaller 
square beyond " (i. e. the Piazzetta) " formed by the Palace of 
S. Mark and the side of the Procuratie Nuove. For here the 
open sea forms one side of the Square, and it is here that one 
sees the medley {melange) of earth, sea, gondolas, shops, and 
vessels, of people departing and arriving at every moment : while 



^ Franeeaeo Qoya, by Riohabd Mutheb (Berlin, 19(M). 
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the nobles have their own side of the Square where they can 
walk, and which is left entirely free for them ; and here they 
are busied with their political and private intrigues, whence has 
come to the Square its name of Broglio,' 

We may see them in fancy there, taking the fresh salt air 
as they issue from the crowded Council, clad in their long " robe 
de taffetas noir avec une calotte d'indienne^ une veste ou pour- 
point de mime, coiffis d*uneperruque dimesurie/" — or those more 
gorgeous robes of crimson or violet which we see in the portraits 
of the Procurator of the Republic, or the Avogadore Veneto, 
within the Museo Civico. The face emerges here from the im- 
mense powdered wig with a set and courtly smile; and the 
hands, delicate, tapering, patrician, are almost hid in the lace 
frills of the loose sleeve, which some suitor may bend to kiss. 
For, the same writer tells us : " The most reverent salute to a 
noble is to approach him on the Broglio and kiss his sleeve: but 
this art of polite salutation is carried to so a fine a point that 
to count for much it must be low,— -so low that the perruque 
trail at least half a foot along the ground." Indeed, within this 
Venetian aristocracy, this privileged class who took the air upon 
the BrogliOj and whose names found a place in the Golden Book, 
a class of poor nobles had arisen (called Barnabotti, from the 
quarter of S. Barnab^, where they were provided with free 
lodgings by the State) impoverished often by their share in the 
prevailing passion for gambling, and who, possessing still the 
right of entry to the Grand Council, sold their votes to the 
highest bidder, and were a dangerous dissatisfied class, a peril 
to the fair order of the State. Seingalt, issuing from the gambling 
tables with his pockets full of gold, meets a figure overwhelmed 
less by years than by the accumulated weight of misfortune, 
and recognizes the Count de Bonafede. " His appearance was 
pitiable. Recognizing me, he told me, after some conversation, of 
the abject misery to which he was reduced in order to support 
his numerous family." His daughter, the Contessina— a lovely 
Venetian " avec les cheveux d'un beau blond clair, de beaux yeux 
bleus, le nez aquilin, une belle bouche entr'ouverte et riante— 
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receives the same writer in a house almost bereft of furniture, 
and bursts into tears, as she tells him " of their frightful con- 
dition, of her brothers who went barefoot in the streets, and 
her father who had not positively bread to give them." 

Far happier than the lot of these unfortunates was that of 
the tabarros the Venetian shopkeeper or artisan. He had long 
ago abandoned the cares of government to his betters, and in 
return the oligarchy treated him with kindly indulgence, amused 
him with fStes and spectacles,* even entered into his humble life 
as personal friend and protector. This last, especially, thanks 
to the kindly kinship of San Zuane (S. John) by which the noble 
might become godparent to his children; and under this tie of 
affection the Signore Santolo (godfather) became regarded with 
loyal devotion by his humbler friend, for whom this kinship 
was something intimate and sacred, who was ready— was even 
expected, in the people's code of honour— to risk for him his 
happiness, perhaps his life. Here we come upon a trait of 
Venetian life which has its own charm. But elsewhere the old 
heroic qualities of her people have evaporated into a careless 
gaiety; they prefer to the sterner battle of the waves the life of 
of the street, the shop, the gliding gondola, or, easiest of all 
metiers, to put on the livery of some noble. The thirst for 
pleasure has slowly, but surely, filtered downwards. This indeed 
is the great sin of vitiated aristocracies,— that they poison not 
themselves alone but the commonwealth; and this too works 
out its own Nemesis in Venice. 

"One can reckon,"' says De Brosses, "the Carnival here as 
about six months,— commencing the 5th of October and ending 
with Ascension,— and during that time everybody goes about 
masked, whether priest or layman, including even the Papal 



* Cf. P. MoLMENTi, La Vie Privie & Venise, Part III. *Les fites sont un 
moyen de gouvernment, et lee nobles eongeni en vffet h amuaer leur peuple.'' 
I must here acknowledge my debt to this moDumental work, which de- 
serves to be better known by the English public, as well as his Pittura 
Veneziana published this year. 

' Db Bbossbs, op. cit. 
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Nuncio and the Prior ol the Capucins." The theatre, art, above 
all music, have become the serious questions of life. Every night 
there is a Concert, or "" Accademia;" and "the people crowd 
nightly to the Canal with such enthusiasm that one would think 
it was their first visit." 

At the hour of the fresco, as twilight changed to dusk and 
the cool night breeze sprang up, the dark line of gondolas would 
sweep up the Canal— from S. Geremia past the Ca d'Oro and 
Rialto towards the Molo— filled with lovely patrician women, 
such as Catarina Iron, that "" Venetian princess," as Catarina 
Barbarigo or Marina Benzon or her friend Cecilia Zeno Tron, 
with their lovers or attendant* cicishei. As they pass us, in our 
fancy, the sound of music and laughter and low sweet voices 
meet our ears; and we seem to hear across the waters, where 
the moon touches with unearthy radiance those white fantastic 
marbles of the Salute, the verses of that last poet of the old 
Republic, which breathe the very inmost spirit of Venetian night: 

« La luna come brasa 
Nata dal mar Ik in fondo, 
De secondo in secondo 
Scolora el so rossor. 

Eoo, color deiroro 
La par in sto momento; 
Eco la par d'argento 
Ecola a dominarl » ' 

" The passion of the whole nation for this art of music," says 
our critical traveller,' " is inconceivable.... But the most superb 
music," he adds, " here is that of the Hospitals " (we should now 
perhaps say Orphan Asylums). " There are four of these, entirely 

* Cf. MoLKEKTi, op. cit. I treat later in this chapter the cicisbBO, — ^that 
unique feature of eighteenth century life. 

' " The moon gleams red as she is born out of the sea, but every 
moment how her colour fades. Lo I now she seems to be all of pure gold, 
and now, turned to silver, she swims into the sky." 

Lamberti was born in 1757, and saw the fall of the Republic: his 
poems, which have real merit, are written in Venetian dialect. 

* De Bbossbs, op. cit. 
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filled with girls who are either hastards or orphans, or whose 
parents have not heen in a position to hring them up. They 
are educated at the expense of the State, and the special, if not 
the only, aim of their training is to excel in music. As a con* 
sequence of this they sing like angels, and play the violin, the 
flute, the organ, the hautboy, ihe violincello, the bassoon ; in a 
word, even the largest instruments don*t frighten these young 
ladies. They lead the cloistered life of nuns. It is they, and 
they alone, who conduct the whole concert, which is usually 
composed of some forty of these girls. I declare that there is 
nothing more charming than to see a young and pretty nun, in 
her white robe, with a bouquet of pomegranate flowers set 
daintily behind one ear, conducting the orchestra and beating the 
time with all the grace and precision you can imagine. Though 
ignorant here of French methods of production, their voices are 
adorably flexible and light. 

Above all of them " Zabetta " of the Incurabili is absolutely 
astonishing in the compass of her voice, and for the Coups 
d'archet which she has in her throat ; and for my part I have not 
the slightest doubt that she has swallowed the violin of Somis. 
She is the popular favourite; and unless you particularly want 
to be attacked by the populace, you had better not compare any 
one else to her singing. But listen, my dear friends ; I believe 
no one overhears us, so I will just whisper in your ear that " la 
Margarita' of the Mendicanti is just as good, and indeed pleases 
me more." There were, in fact, four of these Institutes or Con- 
servatoires, attached to the four great Hospitals of the Pietd^ 
the Incurabili, the Bereliiti and Mendicanti, and having as their 
musicals directors such famous maestri as Porpora, Scarlatti, 
Hasse, or Jomelli. De Brosses indeed speaks of "the famous 
Saxon," meaning Hasse, as being the favoured darling, Vhomme 
fit^ of Venice during his visit; and later the English composer* 



' Charles Burney (bom 1726) left London in 1770 to complete the 
materials for his famous History of Music, taking Paris, (Geneva (where 
he met Voltaire), Milan and Padua on his way to Venice. His " Musical 
Tonr " gave an account of this journey. 
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Burney was carried away by the magnificent singing at the In- 
curdbUi and OspedcUetto, arranged skilfully for women's voices 
in soprano, mezzo-soprano and contralto parts. Towards the 
century's close the Mendicanti, where in 1740 Anna Maria had 
been a famous violinist, was the most in repute: and Goethe, 
visiting Venice in 1784, describes how the women sang behind 
a balustrade, a soprano taking the leading part of " Saul." " Never 
before," he writes, "have I heard such a voice as then. The 
music in some parts was unspeakably beautiful." 

The theatres opened in the end of October, and were no less 
popular and frequented. While the patricians occupied the loges 
above, the tabarro, the man of the people, had his place on the 
parterre and his favourites among the performers, to whom he 
would fling in his enthusiasm such endearing Venetian terms 
as, — Siestu benedeta/^ Ah! cara! me buto zoso! Toward the 
middle of the century (1750 and later) the theatre became an 
absorbing topic to the Venetians, torn asunder betwen the re- 
spective merits of the Abate Chiari, of Carlo Gozzi, and Goldoni; 
and the parterre, on occasion, developed new elements of encou- 
ragement or discord. 

Goldoni himself belongs so intimately to this Venice of the 
eighteenth century that no account of its life and art would be 
complete without his name. That literary tradition of Italian 
Comedy which included such names as Firenzuola, Caro, or 
TAretino, such brilliant work as Cardinal di Bibbiena's Calandra 
or Machiavelli's Mandragora had dwindled away, its vacant 
place being taken by the Comedy of Masks. This famous Com- 
m£dia delVArte possessed really vital elements, took its roots in 
the life of the Italian people, and drew from them its marvellous 
types. 

Arlecchino, Colombina, Brighella, Pantalone, Scaramuccia— the 
lover, the sentimental girl, the old father, the clumsy or knavish 
servant,— these are a part of our own humanity, and belong to 



^ * Blessings light upon you I Ah I dear woman, I throw myself at 
your feet I " 
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all time; but practically the plays presented were often the 
merest scenario^ the dialogue left to be filled in by the per- 
formers. Here the artist of genius— such as Fiorelli, Romagnesi, 
Brigida Bianchi, or later, at Venice, Antonio Sacchi and his famous 
Company with la Ricci, Zanoni as Brighella, and Cesare d'Avres 
for Pantalone— could rise to the occasion, could improvise a cha- 
racter which was a triumph of his art; but how often had not 
the inferior actor to cover his own inventive deficiency by drag- 
ging in stock jokes, generally of questionable decency. Carlo Gol- 
doni set himself almost from the first to reform the Italian stage 
by writing the entire dialogue, and discarding these Comedy 
figures for real men and women, drawn from the life that was 
surging around him. It was a sweeping change, and exasperated 
on the one side the literary cliques or Academies with which 
Venice was then filled— the Yenturati, Imperfetti, Imperturbabili, 
Silenti and GraneUeschi, all varieties of that Arcadian " genus " 
which revelled in ultra-refinement of style— and those who, like 
Carlo Gozzi, admired the improvised Comedy as a glory of Italian 
art.* Goldoni's motto— N^ pedanteria ni licenza^ neither pedantry 
nor coarseness— was aimed at the quibblings of the Arcadians, no 
less than the license of the improvised dialogue; and this new 
ideal for the Italian Theatre, suggested already in ^Momolo Cor- 
tesan/ and developed in his Vedova Scaltra, found expression in 
that brilliant series of Comedies which issued fi'om his tireless pen, 
among which the " Baruffe Chiozzote,"* the " Casa Nova,"* the " Ru- 
steghi ' and " Sior Todaro Brohtolon " have the surest, the most 
intimate touch on the life of the Venetian people. In the " Ba- 
ruffe Chiozzote'* we seem to scent the salt sharp air of the outer 
lagoons, to hear the jangle of the chattering women; and Goethe, 
visiting the Teatro San Luca (now Teatro Goldoni) in October of 1786, 
exclaims: "At last I can say that I have seen a real comedy! 
Though the characters are only sailors of Chioggia, their wives, 
sisters, and daughters amid the usual noisy surroundings of their 
life, yet how admirably rendered are their quarrels, kind im- 

^ Cf. MOLMEUTI, op. Cit. 
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pulses, candid remarks, sharp replies, bad temper'all the natural 
details of their character and daily life." 

Yet to the cultured and brilliant Carlo Gozzi, himself a Gra- 
nellescho, such plays, written in Venetian dialect, and treating 
the homely lives of Venetian gondoliers or fishermen, were 
unworthy of the Italian stage— just as in another way he detested 
the inflated dramas of the Abate Chiari ; and in a work of genius 
he poured out his scorn and sarcasm upon both the authors. 
Just as Goldoni was creating the theatre of real life, as opposed 
to the conventions of the Commedia dell* Arte, so Gozzl now in his 
fantasy, ^ L* Amove deUe tre melarancie'' (The loves of three 
oranges), created a new form of art,— the Teatro Fidbesco, the 
theatre of fairyland, in which Goldoni himself figured as Celio 
and Chiari as the "" Fata Morgana,'' Played by the inimitable 
Compagnia Sacchi at the Teatro S. Samuele, this marveUous ima- 
ginative creation took all Venice by storm. The public deserted 
Goldoni's comedies, instinct with their own daily life, to wander 
through enchanted forests, and hear, at the S. Samuele, birds 
and beasts endowed with human speech. 

But Carlo Goldoni, with that calm and even temper, that 
Olympian serenity which was his characterisiic, continued his 
work, developed his ideal, unmoved by ridicule or by abuse; 
and very soon the public turned back to him, and, we might 
say, have never left him since.^ Yet if he kept calm, not so did 
the literary circles, or indeed the whole public of Venice, who 
took violent sides in this quarrel of the theatres; so that nightly 
the Caff^ Menegazzo resounded with the voices of disputing 
critics, and reaped, no doubt, a good harvest from the resultant 
thirst. 

If I have detained my reader so long over these (now happily) 
extinct volcanos of artistic controversy, it is because Goldoni, 
whose kindly smile still greets us from that crowded throughfare 
of the Merceria, is our best guide, our magic key to that busily 



* I saw last year * 8iar Todaro " played to good houses at Florence; 
and this week at the Niooolini the * Baruffe Chiosszo*t$ * well rendered. 
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idle Venice of his day ; and finds his complement in form and colour 
within Longhi^s pictures. But here the painter carries us farther 
than the dramatist, who has left discreetly outside his satire the 
Venetian patrician ; even while admitting " that a writer should 
draw the subjects of his comedies from all classes of society/ 
he is quick to add that " his special study should be to exalt 
the virtues " (and we may presume forget the vices) " nelle per^ 
sone nobili specialmente.'* "What kind of pretence "—cries Al- 
bergati indignantly— " is this? What! These cavaliers and noble 
dames, are they not to be handled by the comedian, criticized, 
if needs be chastised? " And what a loss— we may add from 
another point of view,— to the world of dramatic creation ? For 
the painter Longhi, less scrupulous or less discreet, lifts the veil 
from that self-complacent world of fashion, and reveals its whole 
life of puerile pastimes and tedious vanities. And what a subject 
for the satirist stands thus revealed in his paintings of the Ac- 
cademia, and still more of the Museo Civico ! 

In the latter especially, where Goldoni himself (Doctor Carolus 
Goldoni poeta) looks out upon us approvingly amid these replicas 
in miniature of the world in which he lived,— where in the 
delightful little marionette theatre we find waiting for us the 
very figures which fill his inimitable comedies. It needs but a 
little tightening pull of the strings, and all these mannikins will 
begin to strut and posture,— seeming almost as real and scarcely 
more fantastic or ftivolous than the world of fashion they once 
delighted. The lady, in somewhat decoUettde crimson edged with 
gold, is being approached by that gentlemen in pale yellow silk 
and powdered wig with the most deferential politeness; but the 
presence of a most tremendous "Moor of Venice," with the 
whitest of turbans crowning an ebon visage, seems to threaten 
the harmony of their meeting. The masked lady behind these 
wears the hideous white domino of the period; and Harlequin, 
in his black ugly mask and dress of motley lozenge, is evidently 
disposed to cut a caper,— though a ferocious-looking sbi7T0 is 
waiting to pounce on him, and no less a person than the devil 
himself with his dog (is it Toby, we wonder, or Cerberus?) seems 
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ready in another tier for later developments. Then the delightful 
bourgeois with a napkin who is gossiping with a pretty servant 
girl, the old peasant woman, the polcinello, the crimson-robed 
procuratore arguing with an aristocratic friend— they all breathe 
of the period, they come to us out of the Comedy of Goldoni, 
out of a life itself so artificial that these overdressed mannikins 
might really seem to represent it. 

And then— we pass into another room, and behold! These 
puppets of painted wood and silk become suddenly revived, 
inbreathed with real life, within the canvases of Longhi or of 
Guardi. Here they are on their way (v, illustration) to the ball or 
risotto— the lady in front with her cavalier behind, each wearing 
the white domino fringed with black lace and the black three- 
cornered hat above it,— and passing the front of some Palladian 
church, while passers-by stop to look at them with curiosity or 
admiration. Here a lady of fashion in bed, with her lapdog tucked 
beside her, taking her morning coffee with (presumably) her 
husband, a florid crimson-coated person, looking very like an 
English fox-hunter, while the inevitable trim abb^ produces his 
last effort in some sonnet laudatory of her charms — whose eu- 
logies she politely disclaims, but he (no less politely) will insist 
on pressing home. 

Then the masquerade, the card party, the biUet-doux delivered 
by a black servant, or (since bed-room receptions were not merely 
permissible, but almost de rigueur) a gentleman of quality re- 
ceiving under these conditions a lady friend, with a convenient 
little Abb6 to do propriety; or again— for it is obvious that persons 
of quality must be correspondingly attired— we see next a young 
lady trying on her new dress, at which two servant maids gaze 
in rapt approval, while from these entranced devotees the lapdog 
vainly claims some mark of attention. Two work-girls in a 
corner are busied on the last stitches ; and we note elsewhere 
the popolana (girl of the people) wearing then the white (not, as 
now, the black) shawl, and buying skewered ciambeUe in the 
streets, or busied with the week's washing; or, in a winter scene, 
beside the fire with her distaff, and the mandoline not far away. 
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Most of all, however, in those two large canvases (Sala II) by 
Francesco Guardi, we get two very typical scenes of Venetian 
life. The Sala of the famous Ridotto comes before us, filled with 
masked figures who intrigue, salute each other, whisper, make 
love, count their money, sip coffee at an adjoining buffet— a 
most faithful and telling transcript of contemporary life. This 
is no doubt the Ridotto which was opened in the Calle S. Moise, 
near the Piazza, and enlarged in 1768 : before each of the long 
tables sat a patrician with a pile of ducats and sequins, ready 
to take the bank against any comer,— provided that he were 
noble or masked. Bassette and pharaon seem the games of 
chance most favoured in the Memoirs of the period ; and in the 
Ridotto itself perfect order and the best of manners were the 
rule, the play being conducted in silence, and vast fortunes won 
or lost without a word. But after the Ridotto had been closed 
(1774) by order of the Grand Council, " to crush the vice of gam- 
bling in its principal resort," the gamblers only found a new 
refuge in those Casinos which we shall meet with later in Beck- 
ford's diary, and which varied from mere gambling saloons to 
luxuriously furnished apartments, with mirriors, soft divans, 
marble-chimney pieces, and glittering candelabra. Less seductive, 
perhaps, but no less frequented, were the private gambling- 
tables, such as that presided over every Monday by that witty and 
capricious beauty, the Procuratessa Catarina Dolfln Tron, at her 
Casino of S. Julian. " Her Highness,"— for so one far from friendly 
critic calls her, — " has often around her deep-cushioned sofa a 
circle drawn from every class, from the patrician to the plebeian 
tradesman.... She throws her darts of ridicule on every side,— 
she passes from hate to love, and from love to hate,— she 
threatens, persecutes, protects, grants favours with no less 
authority than the Senate itself." For a moment here we get a 
vivid glimpse of the famous beauty (whose complexion the critical 
Carlo Gozzi likened to lilies and roses, and whose friendship - 
saved his brother from despair and disgrace) surrounded by the 
little Court among whom she reigned as Queen. No person of 
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importance coald leave Venice without at least one visit to her 
Casino. In these famous ' Mondays ' the hudding poet elbowed 
the patrician, the grave Senator some famous actress or popular 
danseuse; and, above the clink of the ducats as the cards passed 
hands, or the noisy frivolities of fashionable gossip, could be heard, 
perchance, in ominous undertone some echo of the great move- 
ment of thought that heralded the coming Revolution. 

But no less typical of contemporary Venetian life, and even 
more interesting is Guardi*s canvas of the parlatorio (reception 
room) of a Venetian convent of those days. We see the nuns, 
unveiled and with a charming coiffure, seated behind the "" grille/* 
taking coffee, receiving little presents, and enjoying the society 
of their friends, who are evidently ladies and gentlemen of 
fashion. Amid this fashionable throng without the "" grille* a 
Marionette theatre is contributing to the entertainment, a lady 
in white silk plays with her lap-dog, and a beggar has contrived 
to enter and is importuning these fine folk for a little caritd. 
And, in fact, all the Memoirs of the period confirm this freedom 
of eighteenth century Venetian convent life. We might other- 
wise suspect of exaggeration the flippant President when he 
exclaims: ""En v^iU! it would be the nuns who would attract 
me the most, if I had the chance of a long stay here. All those 
whom I have seen across the grille seemed to me extraordinary 
pretty (jolies au possible) and dressed in a way to give its full 
play to their beauty— a charming coiffure^ a simple but well- 
cut dress, which is almost always white, and reveals their 
shoulders and bosom."* 

De Seingalt having, in an access of exceptional fidelity, at- 
tended mass for several weeks at a church of Murano where 



^ De Bbossbs, op. cit. He adds : AetuelUmmt qu» j» vous parte il y a une 
furieuse brigue entre troia convents de la vilie pour aavoir lequel aura Vavatt' 
tage de donner une maitreaee au nouveau Nonee — a bit of contemporary 
scandal which equals his story of the duel fought by an Abbess — au- 
Jourd^hui vivante h coupe de poignard contre une autre dame, pour VAhhS 
de Pomponne, L'Abb^ de Pomponne I The name breathes of the Rococo! 
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his cloistered sweetheart (torn fh)m him by a hostile parent) 
could see him across the 'grille/ upon a Saints-day of 1758, as he 
was reentering his gondola, sees a woman of the convent (une 
Mercure femelley he neatly calls her) look at him closely, then 
drop a note. *Une religievtse—\iQg\Ti^ the missive, read at leisure 
in his gondola — qui vous voit d son €glise desire faire voire 
connaiasance;* and he finds himself suddenly with the choice 
of a meeting in the parlatorio, at a Casino of Murano, or within 
Venice itself. "^ Aimer iez-vous mieux lui donner d souper d 
Venise? Fixez-lui le jour^ Vheure nocturne et le lieu, — et vous 
la verrez masqude sortir d'une gondole ! " If Casanova, promptly 
restored by this message to infidelity, prefers the proprieties of 
the parlatorio, it is because, as he candidly admits to the lady, 
he is afraid of being made a fool of, is haunted by " la crainte 
d'etre pris en dupe'-^dk fate which, despite of his precautions, is 
very shortly in store for him. And if we dare here to quote an 
author, whose accuracy is not perhaps more unimpeachable than 
his character, yet in the story of Maria da Riva,* we touch 
authenticated facts. 

Young, charming, passionate, she beat her wings, like a cap- 
tive bird, against the cage for which she protested that she had 
no vocation. In the parlatorio of S. Lorenzo De Froulay, Am- 
bassador of France, saw her, fell madly in love, and found his 
love returned with all the pent-up passion of her prisoned spirit. 
She flung prudence to the winds, and, masked, shared with her 
lover in the delights of the Venetian Carnival, or saw the day 
break over the lagoons upon her way back to the convent cell. 
The Inquisition got wind of the matter, and forbade her appearance 
in the parlatorio; while the Ambassador, determined not to lose 
her, complained to his government, and the affair became poli- 
tical. In the end poor Maria was interned within a convent at 
Ferrara,— and the sequel to this whirlwind of passion and despair 
seems closer to the commonplace. She eloped with a retired 
Colonel, and settled into domestic life at Bologna ! 



r. P. HoLVENTi, op. oit. Part III. 
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Her story may at least shew us what a part was played by 
the parlatorio in the social life of Venice ; and Molmenti goes on 
to tell us;—* In the parlours, where they sometimes gave parties, 
these Venetian vestals laughed and chattered, received little pre- 
sents with avidity, occupied themselves with all the most private 
gossip of the city, and in their thought lived without the convent 
walls." A latter written froni Rome, under PaulV, brings us 
yet nearer to the secret of the trouble. " The nuns are very 
numerous at Venice, and usually of noble birth, because these 
illustrious patricians who have daughters put them, while still 
quite young, into the convents, and force them to remain there, 
in order to save the expense of the dowry, which is very con- 
siderable. And so, full of wilfulness, lacking good discipline and 
made nuns against their will, they openly declare that, since 
they have been forced to enter religion, they will get into every 
mischief that they can (elles feront le pis qu'elles pourronf)." 
In the Museo Civico Longhi too has depicted a parlatorio of the 
period, {on croirait voir un salon Elegant) and near it, as if to 
chronicle the twin vices of the later Republic, he shews us just 
such a Casino as we shall find later in Beckford— the masked 
figures absorbed In the cards, the periwigged patrician in the 
centre dubious over his next stake, while careless Harlequin 
plays with a great hound. 

If I have here detained the reader over their unique social 
interest, I must note too that these works of Longhi and Guardi 
are really fine paintings, the latter being expecially rich in 
colour; while in the beautiful Virgin and Child near them by 
Alessandro Turchi, called L'Orbetto (t?. Anal.), we touch another 
side of earlier Venetian art. But it is to be remarked that these 
two later men turn deliberately from the conventional subjects 
of religion and mythology to give us these priceless records of 
Venetian contemporary life. " The tragedy of Golgotha had in- 
spired too many subjects, and too many Virgins had wept beneath 
the Cross. Too often had Venus smiled in wanton beauty from 
the clouds, and countless nymphs displayed their naked fiesh of 
milk and rose. * Then, as if by a reaction, there appeared an 
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art embellished with all the flowers of gallantry, in which Lon- 
ghi, Rosalba, Canaletto, Guardi delineated the graces of the time.* 

Yet beside these artists, beside Rosalba Camera, the elegant 
pasteUiste of her age,—whose patrician portraits are to be studied 
in the Museo Civico, the Accademia (portraits of nobles and 
ecclesiastics, besides her own interesting self-portrait)^ in the 
Mus^e du Louvre, and most richly (p. Anal.) in the Dresden 
collection— beside Canaletto, to whose magnificent studies of Ve- 
nice herself we shall come later, the Venetian school was still 
following the sequence of its development. Only that tradition 
of splendid pageantry which was the heritage of the golden 
epoch has somehow to find admission for the gaiety of spirit, the 
joie de vivre, which is the keynote of this Venetian eighteenth 
century. To the frigid classicism of Frumiani (his best work 
in S. Pantaleone at Venice), to the wanton exuberance of Liberi 
(1643-1710, V. Anal.), to L'Orbetto, Delia Vecchia and his con- 
temporaries had succeeded (1657-1735) that fine decorative artist 
Gregorio Lazzarini, who has been even described as "the Ra- 
faelle of his age." If this epithet seem excessive, yet his paint- 
ings of S. Pietro di Castello {The Charity of S. Lorenzo Giusti- 
niani), of SS. Giovanni e Paolo {Marriage ofS. Catherine)^ and of 
the Academy (t?. Anal.) assure his place in Venetian art, even 
though he appeal to us less directly than his brilliant contem- 
porary Piazzetta, whose L' Indovina (the fortune teller) of the 
Academy is a masterpiece of light and shadow. 

Though his early studies at Bologna threw him under the 
influence of the painter Giuseppe Crespi, yet Piazzetta had learnt 
even more from the study of that master of chiaroscuro, Guer- 
cino; while his maturer talent seeks to combine this brilliance 
of contrast, this brio (which was in the spirit of his age) with 



* F. P. MoLMENTi, La PUtura Veneziana. Bosalba was a Persona grata 
at the Courts of Paris and Dresden. Her pastels are not, like some 
modern work is this medium, suggestions of form and colour, but carried 
to the full possibilities of the material. In a sense the Pastel and the 
Miniature are distinctiye of this Eighteenth Century, and best reflect its 
gaiety, its patrician grace. 
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a strong tendency towards realism of type and treatment. Not 
alone L'/ndomna.— the buxom country wench, her smiling face 
and full form bathed in sunlight, against which tells out that 
shadowed face of the gipsy diviner,— but his paintings ^ in the 
Venetian churches of S. Filippo (the Chiesa della Fava), of the 
Gesuati (S. Maria del Rosario), of S. Vitale (the Angel Raphael 
with Tobias), his fine so/JUto (a Glory of 5. Dominic), in SS. Gio- 
vanni e Paolo, and his masterly Christ Crucified of the Brera 
illustrate the pictorial tendencies I have described; while his 
drawings of the Academy, the Museo Civico, and those brilliant 
studies in chalk and pencil on tinted paper within the Brera 
collection, reveal him frequently as a convinced realist in art. 

An artist who belongs to the same period and is of no less 
interest is Sebastiano Ricci; for even more than Piazzetta Ricci 
seems to me to lead us up to the later Venetian art of the great 
Tiepolo. What, for instance, could be more characteristic of 
Tiepolo than the group of Cupids in his Rape of Europa of the 
Venetian Academy? But if Tiepolo takes from Ricci,— I asked 
myself this summer before this painting,— where does Ricci himself 
derive these new elements in his style? To answer this question, 
let us study something of his life story. Born at Belluno (in 1662), 
he studied at Venice, Bologna, and was then sent to Rome, that 
school of perfection, by his patron, the Duke of Parma. He 
next visited Florence and northern Italy, and (what is more im- 
portant to us) went to Vienna, and later, accompanied by his 
nephew Marco Ricci, to England, where he painted (for the Duke 
of Portland) a chapel at Buistrode, the hall and ceilings of Bur- 
lington House, and is said to have quitted the country in horror 
at the tidings that Sir James Thornhill, Hogarth*s father-in-law, 
was to decorate the cupola of S. Paul's! A man, we may con- 
clude, of the fibre of a copyist, whose imitations of Correggio and 
Veronese (t?. Anal.) deceived even such critics as the French 



^ I owe some valaable suggestionB both on Piazzetta and Ricci to the 
kindness of my friend Car. Giulio Cantalamessa, the present Director of 
that Venetian Academy of which Piazzetta himself was (in 1750) the 
first Director. 
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painter La Fosse,— but a copyist of genius, who brought back 
the influence of the northern schools to the still living art of 
Venice. For to me that group of two women beside a cow in 
the painting (Ratio d' Europa) we have just studied is entirely 
suggestive of Dutch influence; while. in the Diana and Actaeon 
of the same collection we get that silvery quality of the lighting 
which is really of charm in Ricci's work. 

Ricci, we might thus say, precedes Tiepolo, who takes from 
this painter on the one side, from Veronese on the other; but it 
is after all Gregorio Lazzarini who has the honour of being the 
actual teacher of the greatest of the later Venetians. It is true 
that a scarcely known Venetian painter, Sante Piatti, whose 
works (A Stoning of St. Stephen and a Virgin) are respectively 
in S. Mo'ise and the Scuola del Carmine, has been suggested as 
the great Venetian's immediate precursor; but Tiepolo, while he 
definitely connects himself (as I have traced) with the tradition 
of Venetian eighteenth century art, while he no less certainly 
throws back (as much as even Padovanino) for his artistic nou- 
rishment and inspiration to the great Paolo Veronese, is so far 
beyond and above his contemporaries that, to our view, he almost 
seems to stand alone and unapproached. 

What is no less certain is that where other artists (Lazzarini, 
Piazzetta, Ricci) take their place in the sequence of the Venetian 
tradition, or again (Longhi, Rosalba, Guardi) throw a vivid light 
on the details and character of contemporary life, Giovanni 
Battista Tiepolo, as the centuries pass, takes more and more 
his place among the great masters of all time. Quite near the 
conclusion (his date, 1696-1769) of Venetian art and Venetian 
history this really great and original artist comes into our view, 
full of brio, of movement, of vigorous design and brilliant colour. 
He is the last (we may say) of the Venetians in art, but by no 
means the least ; and where the earlier Venetians - Gentile and 
Vettor Carpaccio— had abandoned fresco for wall-paintings on 
canvas, Tiepolo takes up the neglected art, imbues it with bril- 
liancy and movement, and fills palace wall and ceiling (Villa 
Valmarana, Palazzo Labia, Palazzo Rezzonico) with pictured 
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allegory and scenes of poetry and history. To say that be is 
not mannered would be too much— would be to say that he did 
not belong to his time ; but in an exhibition of entirely his own 
work held in Venice, whose churches he so freely decorated, 
I was delighted and astonished at the vigour of his composition, 
the beauty and brilliancy of his artistic achievement. 

And since that first discovery all my subsequent study con- 
firms to me the stupendous talents of the master. His brio, his 
audacity in overwhelming, almost carries us off our feet. He 
loves to hurl at us a group of baby loves or angels (note the 
ceiling of the Gesuati or that superb Finding of the Cross in the 
Academy) naked, dimpled, rosy, poised in mid-air,— a note of vivid 
contrast, of living light against the blue heaven, which gives an 
indescribable gaiety to the whole composition. Elsewhere (S. Ma- 
ria della Pietdr) he will touch with entire mastery that effective 
contrast of the warm golden white of living flesh with the cool 
pure white of cloud or drapery. This Assumption of Madonna 
(his study for which is preserved within the Louvre collection) 
is a revelation of the master's power, and tells us that if he can 
be subtle in his contrasts he can, when he wills, be no less 
daring. In the lower plane a whole celestial orchestra is busily 
engaged. Above a gallery appear violins, lutes, contrabasses, 
mandolas, sweet pure faces of singing angels, even legs and 
arms of absorbed heavenly performers; just such a Venetian 
symphony, we might fancy (excepting respectfully this last feature 
of the programme) as some entranced audience of those old days 
may have heard, when Porpora or Scarlatti or Hasse held the 
hdton, when it was the sure wrist of Chiaretta that set free its 
hidden melody from the violin, while that clear sweet voice of 
La Zabetta climbed up to highest heaven. 

And yet all this is but the setting that frames the real fresco; 
for it is in the cloudland above that the Master reveals to us his 
vision of radiant light. Look (if you would come beneath this 
magician's wand) at the two angels who dance, in a very pazza 
gioia of ecstacy, against the serene blue upon the painting^s 
edge: they are the note of a song bird that drops to us from 
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the vault of heaven, a white cloud that hangs in summer above 
the waveless sea,— while elsewhere rich carnations of living flesh 
in limbs or torso give value to these fainter forms that escape 
into the air and sun. 

For Tiepolo is a master of these abrupt contrasts. He plays 
with his colour as a great musician with the harmonies of sound. 
He loves to fill great spaces of wall or ceiling with trium- 
phant fugues of colour, with radiant dreams of heavenly glory, 
or the stately pageantry of earthly splendour. In Venice herself 
examples crowd upon us which are masterpieces. Beside the 
Assumption of S. Maria della Piet^ come the churches of the 
Scalzi {Apotheosis of S. Teresa), the Gesuati (Institution of the 
Rosary), of S. Eustachio, of S. Filippo (called della Fava), of 
S. Paolo, and the great solBtto painted in oils {v, illustration, Y^'r- 
gin and Child in glory), of the Scuola del Carmine; then the 
fi'escoes of the Palazzo Ducale {Neptune offering to Venice his 
treasures),*^ the Palazzo Labia {Anthony and Cleopatra), the Pa- 
lazzo Rezzonico {Chariot of Venus), and {ceiling frescoes) of the 
Palazzo Martinengo Michiel ; while without Venice the Villa Pisani 
at Str&, Valmarana near Vicenza, Palazzo Canossa at Verona, three 
Palaces (Clerici, Dugnani and Archinti), at Milan, the Palazzo Wid- 
mann alia Riscossa at La Mira, the Archiepiscopal Palace at 
Udine, the Villa Ck)rdellina at Montecchio Maggiore, the Villa Loschi 
at Biron near Vicenza, the Residenz Palast at Wurzburg, filled 
with his work in fresco (note the Story of Frederic Barharossa), 
and in Spain the Palaces of S. Sebastian and the Escurial at Ma- 
drid {Forge of Vulcan, etc.), give in their mere record some 
idea of the Master's inexhaustible energy and fertility of brain 
and brush. 

Yet these represent only one side of his talent,—the magni- 
ficent decorator who could fill vast spaces o^wall and ceiling 
with a triumphant symphony of form and colour. In these 
qualities of his art Tiepolo stood alone, unapproached ; for the 

* This fresco, framed amid the brillant stucehi of Vittoria in the Sola 
delle quattro Porte is, I believe, the only Tiepolo in that immense Ve- 
netian Qallery of the Ducal Palace. 
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names in the Venetian art of his time which rise beside him to 
our thought are scarcely on the same level, and deal with a com- 
pletely different class of subject. We have already seen some- 
thing of the work of Longhi and Guardi; but the latter (1712-93) 
is not to be judged alone by his crowded scenes of contemporary 
life. He is a landscape artist of first importance ; and something 
of the position which we have found Piazzetta and Ricci to 
occupy to Tiepolo is filled towards Francesco Guardi by his pre- 
decessors Luca Carlevaris and Marco (nephew of Bastiano) Ricci. 
Guardi himself was Venetian- born and baptized in the church 
of S. Maria Formosa, though his family came from the Val di 
Sole in Tyrol,^ and we may note that Giovanni Battista Tiepolo 
was his brother-in-law, having married his sister Cecilia Guardi 
in 1719. 

Thus we find a close connection between Guardi and Guardrs 
teacher, Antonio Canale (called Canaletto), and Tiepolo himself, 
who often painted the figures in Canaletto's Venetian scenes ; and 
at the same time we find a really fine school of landscape and 
marine painting at Vetiice, already developed in Ricci and Car- 
levaris, " who," says Lanzi " were driven fii^om their position {cac- 
ciati dal nido) at Venice by Antonio Canale," and reaching its 
highest point in Francesco Guardi and his yet greater teacher, 
Canaletto. For not all the sparkle, the nervous brilliancy and 
dash of Guardi's work {views of Venice, and drawings at Museo 
Civico), his careful study of light and atmosphere (Ponte Rialto 
and 5. Maria delta Salute in Wallace Collection), his brilliant 
treatment and grouping of crowds (Ridotto in Museo Civico — 
Procession of the Bucentaur, Musee du Louvre) can equal the 
solidity, the strength of drawing and masterly perspective which 
are characteristic of Caualetto's best work. 



* Mr. G. A. Simonson in a recent monograph on * Francesco Guardi ' 
(London, 1905) gives some interesting and fresh material on this painter's 
biography. Cecilia Tiepolo, we may note, did not escape the prevalent 
passion for gambling. One night at play, having lost already, she staked 
her collection of her husband's sketches— and lost I She then staked her 
Villa on the mainland^ filled with Tiepolo's frescos I She lost again. 
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This latter artist had visited London in 1746, and we are 
fortunate in possessing some of his best works in the London 
Galleries,— notably the Grand Canal (in both National Gallery and 
Wallace Collection, whose technique and faultless perspective rivals 
his superb S. Maria della Salute of the Louvre, and hints at the 
assistance of the "camera lucida/ *) and the Scuola di S. Rocco 
(National Gallery) where the figures introduced are by Tiepolo. 
The Royal Collections at Windsor and Hampton Court Illustrate 
Canale*8 earlier views of Rome, and (a souvenir of his English 
visit) of the Thames ; and this tradition of Venetian landscape, 
of which he is the typical figure, is carried further by his nephew 
Bernardo Belotto (1720-80), who is so richly represented in the 
Dresden Collection. He had studied under his uncle, and even 
adopted this latter*s name ; but brilliant though his work often 
is, he remains the imitator, never really the rival, of the earlier 
Canaletto. 

Close though we have seen Tiepolo*s connection to have been 
with these artists, more especially with Guardi and with Cana- 
letto, his main artistic impulse remains really apart from theirs. 
We have studied him already as the superbly facile decorator of 
cupola, of palace wall or ceiling, an innovator as daring as 
Allegri himself, as bold in his foreshortenings, as immersed a 
student of the secrets and sudden glories of light: but in his 
oil paintings he reveals himself to us under a new aspect, as 
an artist of supreme dramatic power, a master in the rendering 
of human pathos and passion. I might speak in this connection 
of the S. Lucy in the church of the Apostles at Venice, or of 
S. Tecla among the plague stricken in the Cathedral of Este ; but 
an even better example for my purpose may be found at Ve- 
nice in the quiet church of S. Alvise. 

Far ft*om the centres of Venetian pride, on the city's outer 
fringe, beyond even the Tintorettos of the Madonna deirOrto, in 



^ Lanzi In his History of Painting tells ns : 'Servivasi U CanaUHo per 
U 8U0 prospeUive deUa camera otliea quanta alPeaattezza *; and Senator Gra« 
denigo, in his diary, says the same of Guardi: * Francesco Quardi eesendo 
moUo riueeito per via delta camera oUiea.* 
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the little silent church the last great Venetian master is waiting 
for us; yet here (I noted last summer) he appears in a different 
mood, not as the great decorator, but as the no less great dra- 
matist in art. The subject is the Journey to Calvary. The mo- 
ment chosen when the Man of Sorrows has sunk beneath the 
crushing Gross. His gesture is one of complete exhaustion and 
effacement, and he falls forward prone as the Roman soldiers 
lift the great Cross from his bruised shoulders. S.Veronica before 
her Saviour sees the impress of His face upon the kerchief that 
she holds ; and behind Him a striking contrast is formed by the 
group of the Jewish malefactors, who await their doom with dull 
resignment. In the back ground trumpets peal out, and Roman 
eagles and standards are tossing against a sky of clear blue 
flecked with white clouds. 

The two side paintings which might be called the Prelude to 
the Calvary, present the Ecce Homo— the Christ robed and crowned 
with thorns, displayed as in mockery to the savage crowd,— 
and that yet more terrible scene of his Scourging.,., but before 
this supreme insult, those cruel blows, I may imitate the reti- 
cence of my custode—SLn old woman faded and bowed with po- 
verty and years,* — who when she came to that subject, bent her 
head, her voice broken with sobs. A great artist in letters, who 
lately passed away from the tragedy of a ruined life, has said, 
in words that bear the impress of real and intensely felt expe- 
rience, that in the lowest depths of misery he had learned a new 
and priceless lesson,— the wonderful beauty, not of Joy (that he 
had known too well when " to the sound of flutes he had walked 
down the primrose path), "* but of Sorrow, which he had neglected, 
shunned, despised.* Even so in this little Venetian church, our 
master turns aside from the glory of earthly pageant, and the 
opening splendour of the heavens, to touch that deeper, more 



^ A long experience of the natives, and a careful study of this parti- 
cular one, convinced me that this was entirely genuine, — and uncon- 
nected with the future pourhoire. If so, what words could equal this 
tribute to the Master's genius? 

* De JProfundis, by Oscab Wilde, London, 1905. 
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intimate note— to point us to the path of suffering, illumined, 
made into a thing of joy and beauty by that one lonely figure of 
the Divine Example. 

It is not to forget this lesson, but to turn to another side of 
art and life, that we take the little steamer one summer's day 
that shall carry us to Fusina. The fresh salt breeze meets our 
faces, as we leave. the Zattere and S. Mary of the Rosary (with 
Tiepolo's Virgin and saintly women) upon our right, and in less 
than the hour are on the mainland, and in the tramway that 
follows the length of the sluggish Brenta up to Padua. The 
modern tourist, I am aware, even when he is most aggressively 
indefatigable, generally omits this delightful excursion ; but for 
the student of the eighteenth century, whom I am now per- 
sonally conducting, I can permit no possible evasion. For where 
else will he approach so close to the spirit of this age, whose 
ddhris lie scattered, almost unrestored, unimproved, upon each 
side of this very modern tramway ? These villas which face on 
to the lazy brown stream are surely sometimes the almost 
unchanged mise-en-sc^ne of many an old-time Venetian pleasure 
party in villeggiatura^ and their coquettish ruins — like some 
decayed beauty who cannot resign her conquests— still suggest 
that amorous age of insistent gaiety. Nay even those terrible 
statues, those decadent Roman gentlemen, those nymphs whose 
simpering self-satisfaction sinks to the lowest level of the pseudo- 
classic m/*erwD,— even they breathe of their epoch, have watched 
out the follies . of a silken age, and have still less meaning for 
the severely Morellian critic than for the enlightened Italian 
Progressista. Yet it may be worth our while to forget both 
those valuable movements of modernity, and linger a brief hour 
amid the echoes of a forgotten world, whose frivolities and 
follies have at least the saving grace of being charming. The 
villeggiatura was then a necessity of fashion ; and Gaspare 
Gozzi, writing from his more modest Villa at Friuli, speaks of 
" the glorious Bi^enta, where at every step one comes upon a 
Palace.'' In fact such a Villa as that of the Pisani at Str^, to 
which I am about to transport my reader, is less a country-seat 

5 
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than a sumptuous Palace, which only a Prince or modern millio- 
naire could inhabit; and the other great Venetian families fol- 
lowed the same fashion of extravagant splendour— the Foscari 
at La Malcontenta, the Manin at Passeriano, the Contarini at 
Piazzola, the Farsetti at Sola, Carlo Goldoni has described in 
verse the hospitality which he enjoyed from Count Widmann at 
the Villa Bagnoli, where every guest enjoyed a perfect freedom, 
could sleep, eat, dance, sing, as he or she wished; where one 
wandered alone through the gardens, another devoted himself 
to the ladies, a third had the use of the stables and the plea- 
sures of a ride or drive, a fourth gave up both day and night 
to the card table. At La Mira we read of houses where in the 
season the table was kept always laid for the guests, who arrived 
in crowds; music, of course, and good music too was to be found 
in these Venetian summer resorts, while many of the larger 
Villas had their own theatre. 

Some idea of the splendour of these fStes on the Brenta may 
be gathered from that offered by Marco Contarini in his Villa 
at Piazzola, near Padua, to the northern Duke of Brunswick, 
who came to him from Venice.* In the entrance hall of the Villa 
eighty lackeys and guards awaited the arrival of the Prince ; 
after dinner the guests were escorted by torchlight to the 
Theatre delle Vergini; and when the play was over, supper was 
served on the water to the accompaniment of fire works, my- 
thological masques and serenades,— the cantate being written 
specially for this occasion. In another f§te at the same Villa, a 
spectator tells us how he entered the Bucentaur with many 
nobles, while from the gardens beside the river young girls were 
singing a serenade. " The maestro Don Paolo, who was the teacher 
of the young women at the Ospedaletto, seeing me there, called 
me to the spot where they were singing serenades. There were 
more than thirty-six of them there, with a great number of 
instruments, while in the Bucentaur itself were twenty-four other 
musicians. The f(§te lasted till seven in the morning." 



F. P. MOLMBUTI, Op. cit. 
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The famous Burchiello, which made the journey of twenty- 
five miles along the Brenta from Padua to Venice, is described 
by Casanova and by De Brosses, who both travelled in it. " The 
boat," says the latter traveller, "which we now entered was 
called the Bucentaur. You may imagine that it is only a little 
child of the real Bucentaur; but the prettiest child you could 
think of, composed of a little anti-chamber for the servants, 
followed by a chamber hung with tapestry of Venetian brocade 
with table and seats upholstered in morocco, and lighted by eight 
skylights and two glass doors. We found our temporary home 
so delightful and so comfortable that—a thing quite unusual for 
us— we were in no hurry to arrive, all the more so as we had 
plenty of eatables, of Canary wine, etc., and we found the banks 
of the river lined with many beautiful houses of the Venetian 
nobles. That of Pisani, at this moment Doge of Venice, de- 
serves a careftil description, with its gardens opening on to the 
water, and its wrought iron staircaise leading up to a charming 
terrace." 

This Villa Pisani, at Str^ upon the Brenta, still survives to 
give us some conception of the extravagant splendour of the great 
Venetian families at this epoch, and to it I would invite my 
reader's special attention. It seems significant that as we pass 
the superb entrance which De Brosses described, and enter the 
Palace, one of the first objects which attracts our attention is 
the portrait, in the room called the Sala dei Bogi, of Manin, 
the last Doge of the Venetian Republic. From the year of 
Grace 697 they had come down to 1797, one hundred and twenty 
of them in all; and the presence of Manin, in full robes of State, 
as we enter this palace of Venetian pleasure, seems not inap- 
propriate to our thought,— seems to prelude its splendour with 
the note of coming doom. That splendour reaches its climax 
in the great ball-room {Sala da Ballo), where Tiepolo had been 
summoned to lavish the wonders of his art upon walls and cei- 
lings, in a creation which surpasses even the Venetian Palazzo 
Labia. A Gallery, in which spectators or musicians could find a 
place, circles the great Sala, and the subject of the ceiling frescos 
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is a sort of Apotheosis of the great patrician family of the Pi- 
sani. A gentleman of that illustrious Venetian House (perhaps 
the very Doge whom De Brosses irreverently calls le vieux 
bonhomme Doge Pisani), in powered wig and white silk vest 
and breeches, is seated in the lap of a nude allegorical lady — 
let us hope, for his sake, a Virtue. Meanwhile Fame, against 
the blue sky, is trumpeting to the universe his praises ; and 
delicious baby Loves tumble headlong, in sheer madness of delight, 
like white blossoms fluttering from the deep vault of Heaven. 
Another special note of Tiepolo's art, the contrast of gold-brown 
flesh tones with the cool pearly white of cloudland or drapery, 
is not forgotten. Examples are to our choice in the girl escaping 
from a dragon, the Medea in whirling flight, the darkskinned 
Indian girl whose brown polished form is visible against the 
clouds ; and the same contrast is carried delightfully into the 
lower tiers, where goat-legged Satyrs lean over the cleverly 
painted arch above the window, while the decoration continues 
into the grisaille figures and reliefs beneath. Even when we 
have visited the wonders of the Villa within,— the ball-room, 
the billiard-room (with more allegorical frescoes), the Pompeian 
dining-room, the marbles of Sansovino, the portraits of Longhi, 
there remain the yet greater wonders of its gardens without— 
the Hexagon, the Avenue of lime-trees and chesnuts, abloom in 
leafy June, the famous Labyrinth and the rose-gardens, where 
fair Venetian women may have loitered in those old days with 
their attendant Cicisbei. 

For, of all creations of that singular age, the most singular, 
surely, was the Cicisbeo, In an old work of devotion * which I 
have in my hands (published at Lucca in 1736) the Padre Costan- 
tino Roncaglia denounces this new social pest with fluency and 
(let us hope) with success. His account of that determined 
decadent, the Cicisbeo, (who evidently represents to his fancy 
the last accent of modernity) and of all his little ways, is so 



^ ' Le moderne conversazioni de' cicisbei, esaminate da Oostantino 
RoncagUa." Lucca, 1736. 
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quaintly detailed that I cannot spare the reader one quotation. 
"This converse," says the worthy Father, "of Cicishei consists 
in the selection hy a young man, nay, sometimes even a man 
advanced in years hut still a child in wisdom, of a married 
woman, or upon occasion too of a widow, in order to spend 
with her his time under the guise of honourable courtship and 
service {onorato corteggio e nohile servitu) in a constant and 
familiar companionship; the which intercourse, taking its be- 
ginning in an affectionate kiss bestowed upon her hand, is gene- 
rally continued in both sides by a mutual and prolonged grasp 
of the hands. And this conduct is not a question of an hour or 
of a day, but is wont to be prolonged for months, and even for 
years. The sort of converse which gives them most satisfaction " 
(he clearly intends here both the male of the species and the 
female, whom he calls the Cicisbea) " is that which too often 
takes place in the solitude of a chamber, hidden from the sight 
of others by its portiere or its anti-chamber, with expressions 
of regard whispered into a willing ear, or of that affection which 
is assumed to be Platonic. Even when the hour of day is far 
from suitable, the dress not entirely decent, to the privileged 
Cicisbeo the door is not closed ; and long hours are spent in the 
chamber of the Cicisbea^ so that her visitor may bear ocular 
witness that in each stage of her toilet, the Laws of Fashion 
have been duly observed,— in all their effeminate detail! 

" When at length the Cicisbea is ready to go out " (adds the 
good Father) " her ftiend must walk beside the sedan chair, or 
take his place by her in the carriage, nourishing the while their 
affection with assiduous looks and words; if the church claim 
her attendance he must be near that she may receive, even in 
the Divine Temple, the incense of profane worship. But, alas ! 
their prayers are wont to be infirequent and formal,— the books 
they read such Romances and Comedies as teach only the unhappy 
arts of mundane love, and fan with fictitious flames the fire that 
already exists, and which the sighs and tears of penitence would 
scarce suffice to extinguish ; while Temperance is far from their 
table, save when Necessity has brought it thither." 
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This "last unkindest cut," the Father Roncaglia follows up 
with the heavy artillery of his attack,— the original sin of Adam, 
the Council of Trent, and an array of Fathers of the Church 
which fairly takes our breath away— SS. Augustine, Cyprian, 
Jerome, S. John Chrysostom, S. Isidore of Pelusium, S. Gregory 
Naziazen and ""the angelical S. Thomas." It is in the same vein 
that he recounts to us the legend of S. Martinianus, who, being 
pursued by the attentions of a certain Zo§, retired to a desert 
island, yet even there found not the wished repose ; for a young 
lady of attractive exterior, (una bellissima giovane) having been 
specially shipwrecked and wafted by the demon on a convenient 
spar to his islet, he did not, like some misguided Cicisbeo, indulge 
in handholding or any other form of " onorato corteggio/ but 
took a clean dive into the deep from the nearest rock, with the 
parting remark to this new companion of his solitude. Fire and 
straw cannot dwell together,— nor thou and I in the same place .^ 

But one doubts after all, if the good Father's sincere and not 
unmerited Philippics had much effect on such an established 
social feature as the Cicisbeo had become in eighteenth century 
Italy. Perhaps our flippant but singularly clear-headed President 
comes nearer the issue when he says of these married ladies 
of Venice— "tme femme a la liberty toute entire, et peut faire 
ce qu'elle veut " ; but hastens to add that their confessors had 
come to an understanding with them on all essentials,— "wio- 
yennant quoi ils leur font bon marcM du reste."* Under these 
conditions the Cicisbeo (though exceptions existed) becomes a sort 
of superior lap-dog, a "" martyr de la galanterie/ an object for 
our pity rather than our moral indignation. Goldoni tells of a 
married lady complaining to her Cicisbeo of some lackey's disre- 
spect,-" whose business is it to save yours," she says, "to see 
that I am obeyed and respected by my servants ? " Meanwhile 
the husband, who thus neglected his home and duties, was paying 
court to some other fair. " Capricious women, empty-headed 



^ It is fair to add that he first placed his hut and provisions at the 
lady's disposal ; while two friendly dolphins took charge of his fatnre. 
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husbands, cavalieri serventi " (which is to say Cicisbet), " to the 
devil with the lot of you! " cries Pantaleone, the honest old ple- 
beian of Venetian comedy, as he watches the crowd which on 
a day of festa fills S. Marco and the Piazzetta, which gossips 
and whispers compliments in the church of the Salute, or holds 
its social function each first Sunday in the month in that Vap- 
pella del Rosario where Vittoria and Bonazzo had carved their 
exquisite reliefs. 

Here too in this wonderful Villa Pisani, through the hot 
summer days and cool starlit nights, they intrigued and jested, 
amused themselves with love or politics or scandal, filled at 
night the great ball-room beneath Tiepolo's frescoes with a 
brilliant moving throng, turned in the morning from the indi- 
spensable chocolate to the card table or the water party, or 
long hours of love beneath the lime-trees and roses. No Palace 
of Pleasure has the world yet seen like this; but, like that 
Golden House of the Caesars, it is a symbol of the decline of a 
great race into the life of easy luxury and vice. 

For Venice had become in those days the pleasure-ground of 
Europe ; where young nobles from the North, on the " grand 
tour," came to have their fiing of amusement; where bals mas- 
ques and gambling formed a necessary portion of existence, 
and Carnival was prolonged for months ; where all ranks, all 
classes of society (even the convents, we have seen, were not 
exceptions) joined in the universal scramble for amusement. 

The flippant and much-travelled Beckford, reaching Venice 
from the north (Aug., 2, 1780), gives a vivid picture, from which 
I cannot refrain from taking a few paragraphs. He has entered 
the Palazzo Ducale, and is (very properly) transported with 
delight, till " the sbirri thought me distracted. This fit of en- 
thusiasm was hardly subsided when I passed the gates of the 
Palace into the great square, which received a faint gleam from 
its casinos and palaces, just beginning to be lighted up, and to 
become the resort of pleasure and dissipation. 

" Numbers were walking in parties upon the pavement; some 
sought the convenient gloom of the porticoes with their favour- 
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ites; others were earnestly engaged in conversation, and filled 
the gay, illuminated apartments, where they resorted to drink 
coffee and sorbet, with laughter and merriment. A thoughtless, 
giddy transport prevailed ; for at this hour, anything like re- 
straint seems perfectly out of the question ; and, however solemn 
a Senator may appear in the day, at night he lays up wig and robe 
and gravity to sleep together, runs intriguing about in his gondola, 
takes the reigning sultana under his arm, and so rambles half 
over the town, which grows gayer and gayer as the day declines. 
" Many of the noble Venetians have a little suite of apart- 
ments in some out-of-the-way corner, near the Grand Piazza, of 
which their families are totally ignorant. To these they skulk 
in the dusk, and revel undisturbed with the companions of their 
pleasures. Jealousy itself cannot discover the alleys, the winding 
passages, the unsuspected doors, by which these retreats are 
accessible. Many an unhappy lover, whose mistress disappears 
on a sudden with some fortunate rival, has searched for her 
haunts in vain. The gondoliers themselves, though the prime 
managers of intrigue, are often unacquainted with these interior 
cabinets. When a gallant has a mind to pursue his adventures 
with mystery, he rows to the Piazza, orders his bark to wait, 
meets his goddess in the crowd, and vanishes from all beholders." 
And then the vagrant English traveller, staring about him in 
the Piazza, ' entering into a grand harum-scarum discourse with 
some Russian counts or princes, or whatever you please," meets 
Madame de Rosenberg, to whom he has been recommended, is 
presented by her to " some of the most distinguished of the Vene- 
tian families at their great Casino, which looks into the Piazza, 
and consists of five or six rooms, fitted up with a gay and flimsy 
taste, neither rich nor elegant, where were a great many lights, 
and a great many ladies negligently dressed, their hair falling 
very freely about them, and innumerable adventures written in 
their eyes," while the gentlemen lolled upon the sofas, lounged 
about the apartments, played cards, supped the "magic beverage," 
coffee, and discussed, in the intervals of shufiling and dealing, 
the " late tumults in London," and the affairs of the Grand Council. 
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By Jacopo Tatti\ 
{called Sansovino) . 



THE GODDESS ATHENA. 



[LOGGIETTA OF 

S. Marco, Venice. 
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To such a life as this, of vapid amusement and vain debau- 
chery, had the spirit of the great Republic, of the enthroned 
Venice, at last become habituated. The City Triumphant has 
become the City of Pleasure, — the haunt of idle vice : her Sculp- 
ture—the delicate fancy of the Lombardi, the regal pride of Sanso- 
vino,— declining into the theatrical Victories and Virtues, the 
lachrymose Lion of the monuments of the Doges Valier and the 
Dogaressa Elisabetta (1658-1708): her Painting into the scenes of 
coffee-house, of toilet, of fashionable life (Pal, Grassi), of Longhi, 
or (Mtiseo Civico) of Guardi : her citizens given over to a life of 
empty pleasure, " and so eager " (Beckford notes again) " in the 
pursuit of amusement as to scarcely allow themselves any sleep." 
" From pride to infidelity " (says Ruskin^, the great moralist), 
" from infidelity to the unscrupulous and insatiable pursuit of 
pleasure, and from this to irremediable degradation, the transi- 
tions were swift, like the falling of a star.... In the ingenuity 
of indulgence, in the varieties of vanity, Venice surpassed the 
cities of Christendom, as of old she had surpassed them in forti- 
tude and devotion; and as once the powers of Europe stood 
before her judgment-seat to receive the decisions of her justice, 
so here the youth of Europe assembled in the halls of her luxury 
to learn from her the arts of delight." She had become likened, 
in her pride of thought, to that Virgin of Babylon of whom old 
Isaiah spake ; she was to be like her in her terrible, her irreme- 
diable fall. ' Thou saiJst, / shall be a lady for ever; so that 
thou didst not lay these things to thine heart.... and thou hast 
said in thine heart, / am^ and none else beside me. Therefore 
shall evil come upon thee.... none shall save thee! " 

And the cloud of danger that was slowly gathering in the West 
broke over Europe with appalling suddenness and terror. We 
have watched Venice in 1780— through the eyes of the wandering 
author of 'Vatek"— a city given over to amusement, gambling, and 
careless dissipation : but in that very hour were preparing the tre- 
mendous forces of that Revolution of Paris which was to hurl its mas- 
ses, thirsting for the vengeance of centuries, on the Tuileries, then 
break over Europe, like an immeasurable and overwhelming wave. 
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When Bonaparte, at the head of the victorious armies of the 
French Republic, approached at length the city of the lagoons, 
there may have been the hope among her citizens that the last 
survivor of the great Italian Republics would find sympathy and 
mercy ft*om the land that acclaimed the word of Freedom. But 
that hope, if it existed, was destined to a speedy death ; to the 
brilliant Corsican, in whose heart was already the thought of 
empire, these old forms of Republican freedom were less an 
attraction than an inconvenience, an intruding memory, and 
Venice herself but one item to be bargained for or exchanged, 
in his ceaseless political combinations. When they approached 
him with flattering speeches, with hopes of due consideration— 
Non voglio piu di Doge, non voglio di Senato^ he answered 
roughly; for Venice lay at bis feet, prostrate, helpless, and in 
that very Sala del Collegio (v. above) of the Ducal Palace, where 
Veronese had painted Venezza enthroned above the world, the 
old Republic breathed its last, when (1797) the Doge Manino 
resigned his Dukeship. 

Did he look up— in that moment of his country's death, after 
more than a thousand years of glorious and world-famed life— to 
the queenly Venezia whom we may still see now, in her mantle 
of purple and ermine, the City Triumphant, the lovely fair-haired 
daughter of the Sea, with Justice and Peace kneeling before her, 
with Faith and Mercy attending as her handmaids ? Did the me- 
mories of her old greatness, her long line of victorious Doges— 
Dandolo, Mocenigo, Leonardo Loredano, and those who came 
before aifd followed— fill his thought, and add a bitterness to the 
present cup of degradation? 

And yet, after all,— perhaps it was not the Venice we have 
loved, and love to think of, that lay there, at the feet of the 
Corsican conqueror, a thing prostrate, despised, to be bartered 
and handed over, a tame slave, to foreign hands. 

It was only her corpse that was there, to be insulted brutally 
and trampled on ; but the Soul of the splendid Queen, invincible, 
imperial, enthroned, had surely fled far away from the city given 
over to masquerade and idle vice ; the heroic heart of the great 
Republic had ere this already ceased to beat. 
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ANALYSIS 
OF THE VENETIAN SCHOOL ^ 



The first beginnings of Venetian Art came less from Italy itself 
(note that tne Griottesque tradition never penetrated here) than 
from the East— the tradition of Byzantine painting, and the rich 
gold -work and mosaic of Byzantium. Very early painters show 
this influence, e.g., 

NICCOLO SEMITECOLO. 

Ex, Altar-piece in Venice Academy {Coronation of Virgin, in 
many compartments; Byzantine in motive; date 1351). 

LORENZO VENEZIANO. 

Ex. Another * Coronaiion of Virgin — Venice Academy, 1357. 
Here also an Annunciation and Marriage of 8. Catherine: the 
Virgin's type is of great beauty. 

JACOBELLO DEL FIORE. 

Son of the painter Francesco del Fiore, and head of the Guild 
of Painters in Venice, 1415. Ex. Large and confused Coronation 
of Virgin in Venice Academy (repainted). There is also an alle- 
gorical Justice with 88. Michael a/nd Gabriel (signed, dated 1421). 
The will of Jacobellus is dated 1439— an interesting document in 
Latin. He calls himself "^ pictor de confinio 8.Mogsis" (of the 
parish of S. Moyse, near the Piazza). He is to be buried in the 
Scuola of S. Mary of Charity, dressed in the robe (cappa ?) of that 
brotherhood, to which he leaves " all and each of my relics of the 
Saints with their ornaments." The presence of Gentile da Fabriano 
(Florentine, v. Part III), and Vittore Pisano (Veronese, v. Part IV), who 
worked together in the Doge's Palace about 1420-21, gave a sti- 
mulus to Venetian Art; which appears already in Fra Antonio Ne- 



* Abbreviations. — Ven. -4ca<?.= Venice Academy. C%.=Church. Due. 
PaZ.=Ducal Palace. V. and SS.—Yirgin and Saints. 
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OBOPOKTX. Ex, Large * altar-piece (Virgin and Child enthroned) — 
S. Francesco della Vigna in Venice. Very Squarcionesque; festooned 
fruit and flowers. A work of great interest and charm. 

mCHELE GIAMBONO. 

Ex, The mosaics of the roof of Chapel of Madonna dei Mascoli 
in S. Marco, Venice. Probably between 1430-90. Perhaps by two 
painters, father and son. Inscription, Michael Giamhono Venetus 
fecit. Note these carefully; they are masterpieces of mosaic art. 
But the school of Murano are the true forerunners of Venetian 
art in first half of fifteenth century. The little island, a seat of 
lovely glasswork, lies near- Venice. Here two artists appear, who 
sign themselves first, Johannes et Antonius db Mubiano. Ex. Co- 
ronation of Virgin, in Venice Academy, 1440; and later 

JOHANNES ALEMANNDS ET ANTONIUS DE MURIANO, 

in the Virgin enthroned, in Venice Academy, 1446. 

Of these two painters, Antonio Vivarini was a native of Mu- 
rano, Giovanni a (jerman-bom. They appear together in the Brera 
(altar-piece in fourteen compartments) and S.Zaccaria, Venice (three 
* altar-pieces; very typical, richly gilt, date 1443 and 1444), and 
seem to have parted company in 1450. 

ANTONIO AND BARTOLOMMEO VIVARINI. 

Antonio appears alone in the SS. Peter and Jerome (National 
Gallery, London), in the Adoration at Berlin Museum, and even 
the large altar-piece of S. Pantaleone, Venice (1444), has his name 
alone. But he was now joined by a younger brother, Babtolom- 
MEO VivABiNi, of far greater powers. The altar-piece of Bologna 
Gallery ( Virgin and Child with SS,, 1450) has name of both brothers 
inscribed. Bartolommeo now works alone, always in tempera, using 
gold ground and stucco embossments like his brother, but im- 
parting a splendid dignity and strength of drawing to his work. 
JEx. Tke mskieBtlc S, Augustine enthroned (SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 
Venice, 1473) 5 note, too, the grand figures, almost Mantegnesque, 
of SS. Dominic and Lawrence, The artist must surely have studied 
the great Maiitegna. The triptychs of S. Maria dei Frari (Venice), 
1487; the altar-piece of Naples, earlier (1465), but very fine; the 
Virgin awe? C^e^a (S. Giovanni in Bragor a, Venice, 1478), signed, 
but feeble, in which perhaps Andrea da Murano (an altar-piece 
of his in Venice Academy, another near Noale, 1507) had a nand 
as an assistant. 

LUIGI OR ALVISE VIVARINI 

must have been a kinsman and pupil of Bartolommeo. Worked . 
from 1461-1503; continues the tradition of the Murano school, 
adapting its Mantegnesque qualities to the new message in art of 
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the Bellini. Ex, * Altar-piece of Venice Academy ( Virgin and Child 
with SS,, 1480, from S. Francesco of Treviso). Madonna on a marble 
throne, shrouded by ffreen hangings, with the naked babe on her 
knee. A very typical and lovely work of Laigi. Other works at 
Yenice in the Academy, Museo Correr, Church of the Frari, S. Gio- 
vanni in Bragora (Christ in benediction, 1493), SS. Giovanni e Paolo 
{S.Ambrose enthroned with SS,; commenced by Luigi, finished by 
his pupil Basaiti), and Sacristy of the Redentore. Paintings, too, 
in Galleries of Berlin and Vienna (1489). Quibizio da Mubano has 
paintings at Venice (Acad. Christ, S. Giobbe, Annunciation) and at 
Rovigo (Mus. S, Lucia), Jacopo della Valentina (Museo Civico, 1488, 
and Ven. Acad. V. and- SS,) and Girolamo Moceto derive from the 
Vivarini. 

I might pass on here to the great founders of Venetian Art, 
the Bellini, with whom Luigi Vivarini was a contemporary; but 
I prefer to take first the work of a very interesting and charac- 
teristic painter, 

CARLO CRIVELLI, 

who derives indirectly from the Squarcionesques (note in this res- 

Sect his constant use of festoons of fruit and flowers), but more 
irectly from the early Venetians. Working in a later age 
(1468-1495, his birth about 1430), he is like Angelico in this (v, Pt. Ill), 
that he deliberately goes back to earlier ideals and methods. Like 
Bartolommeo Vivarini, he never abandons the use of tempera, never 
omits the lavish gilding and stucco embossments of the school of 
Murano. His pride is to be called a Venetian. He signs his early 
works Carolus Grivellus Venetus, his later ones (after he was 
knighted by Ferdinand of Naples, the original document is still 
at Ascoli), Carolus Crvoellus Venetus Miles. A great artist, unique, 
most attractive in his own peculiar manner. Mantegnesque in his 
splendid drawing and dignity of form, he stands alone in his rich, 
gorgeous colouring. 

Sis artistic ancestors are the early Venetians— scarcely Jaco- 
bello del Fiore (as Ridolfi thought), more probably Michele di Giam- 
bono, certainly the Muranese Antonio and Bartolommeo of Murano. 
"With the Muranese he shares, too, in the influence of Paduan art. 
Ex, His best works are in the National Gallery, London. 

1. A beautiful "^ Annunciation , signed and dated 1486. (Note 
the rich accessories— the peacock, vases of flowers, tapestry, and 
architecture of the house, and the inner court in which the Virgin 
kneels at prayer. Beside the Angel kneels S. Emilius, patron of 
Ascoli, holding a model of that city; the device Libertas Ecclesia- 
stica appears below with arms of Ascoli, of its bishop, Caffarelli, 
and Pope Innocent VIII). 

2. A Pietd, Two child-angels support the dead Christ; signed. 

3. Three pictures o^ Madonna enthroned withSS, One from S. Do- 
menico (Ascoli), in three stages and thirteen compartments (1476). 
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4. The Beato Ferretti in adoration (Pius IX. was of this family). 

5. Madonna in ecstasy, with drapery behind. On right, a jugr 
with red and white roses and carnations ; on left, a vase with uly . 
Two angels bear a scroll. Signed and dated 1492. 

6. SS, Catherine and M, Magdalen; small figures in niches. 
(Note that these three last all came from Mr. Barker's sale, 1874). 
The Brera too is very rich in his works (five at least); note here 
the beautiful "^Madonna enthroned , where he signs himself " eques 
laureatus." The Duomo of Ascoli (altar-piece, Cappella del Sacra- 
mento, 1473), the two beautiful pictures of the Lateran Gallery, 
Rome {Virgin and Child enthroned, 1481 and 1482) must not be 
forgotten; and when visiting Berlin, I admired especially the quaint 
mediseval Magdalen, as well as the Madonna and S8,, in that 
galleiy. 

Enghsh private collections— Sir F. Cooke, Mr. Mond, Mr. Benson, 
Lady Ashburton, Lord Northbrook, have works of Crivelli. 

With Carlo Crivelli is to be mentioned his brother, Vittobb 
Crivelli, an imitator and probably assistant. Works in Brera and 
elsewhere; earliest dating 1481, latest 1490. Imitators such as 
Pietro Alemanno (churches at Ascoli, 1488) exaggerate, if not ca- 
ricature, the master. But Carlo Crivelli himself remains unique 
in his charm. He settled at Ascoli about 1468, and near there his 
life was spent. 

JACOPO BELLINI 

{Prohdbly 1400-64) 

has been mentioned already as father-in-law to Mantegna {v. Ch. I.). 
Born about 1400, he was apprenticed under Gentile Fabriano 
(Part III.), and accompanied that master as his "^ famulus " when he 
returned to Florence. A quarrel at Florence with one Bernardo, 
son of a notary, led him into trouble, from which he only escaped 
by public penance. At this point an uncertainty commences in his 
movements, though we know he lived for several years at Padua, 
and died probably about 1464. Examples are rare, and generally 
damaged. A large Crucifixion in Verona Gallery (recklessly res- 
tored), a Virgin and Child in Venice Academy (almost repainted), 
give little clue to the master; another Crucifixion (fresco, Verona 
Cathedral) exists only in an engraving. 

But of great value and interest are the **two sketch-books (one 
in London, another in British Museum, inscribed with his name, 
and dated Venice, 1430). Both compositions and entire figures in 
the Louvre book (pen and ink) reappear in the British Museum 
book (pencil, slightly tinted); but the hand in these former is 
stronger, more masterly, and might make us think some greater 
Squarcionesque had here a share. The artist studies actual every- 
day life— moving figures of men and beasts. Sometimes he creates 
from old sculpture fanciful Combats or Bacchanals. He draws 
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naked figures, and then clothes them in the costume of his day or 
in floating drapery. His architecture in Venetian; his landscape 
recalls Mantegna— stretches of arid country with rocks cropping 
out. Note that this precious volume {lihrum designorumy he calls 
it) was bequeathed with especial care in his will (Febraary 1506) 
by Jacopo's eldest son, the Venetian artist, 

GENTILE BELLINI, 

who was named after his father's old master. Gentile da Fabriano, 
and born 1426-27. He learnt his art from his father at Padua, 
removed to Venice after his thirtieth year, and was commissioned 
to paint (in 1464) the organ shutters of S.Marco with figures in 
tempera of S8, Mark, Theodore, Jerome, and Francis, Hard and 
severe in style, they still remain where painted. His next com- 
mission was the figure of Beato Lorenzo Giustiniani, painted (1465) 
for S.Maria dell'Orto (now in Ven. Academy) ; and rising in fame, 
he is employed (1474) to restore Fabriano's frescoes in the Ducal 
Palace. The Sultan Mahomet had asked for a good painter to be 
sent him from Venice, and (September, 1479) the Senate despatched 
Gentile, at the expense of the State, with two assistants. He 
painted Mnhomet's portrait (a replica, probably by his hand, in 
the Layard Collection, Venice), and was liberally rewarded, but 
did not remain long at Constantinople. Returning to Venice, he 
received a salary of 220 scudi yearly from the State, and joined 
his brother Giovanni in painting four canvases from the story of 
JBarbarossa for the Hall of the Great Council: these all perished 
by fire, 1577. His * Miracle of the True Gross (Venice Academy), 
with its portrait of Queen Caterina Cornaro among her kneeling 
ladies, still bears witness to his powers. Here, too, is the Pro- 
cession of Corpus Domini (another miracle), both of which I mav 
call paintings of Venetian pageant— later to be compared witn 
Carpaccio. The * 8, Mark Preaching at Alexandria (mentioned in 
Gentile's will as " opus per me inceptum "—now Brera Gallery) was 
finished at his request, after his death, by his brother Giovanni. 
Two more pictures 1 will mention, an Adoration of Magi (in oil 
on canvas earlier: Layard Collection, Venice) and a (supposed) 
portrait of the mathematician Girolamo Malatini (National Gal- 
lery, London). Titian, a boy of nine (about 1486), entered Gentile's 
studio. Gentile himself died 1507, aud was buried in SS. (Giovanni 
e Paolo of Venice. 

GIOVANNI BELLINI, 

called in the Venetian dialect Giambellin, or Zuan Bellin, was 
born about 1428. He was trained in art, no doubt, by his father 
at Padua. There he must have seen the Florentine Donatello's 
works, and shared with his brother the friendship and guidance of 
Mantegna, who married his sister Niccolosa. Hence a Mantegnesque 
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Seriod (in wliich Andrea's influence is dominant) is very Yisible in 
riovanni's work. Note as examples of this the Agony in the Garden 
(National Gallery, London, for a lonff time attributed to Mantegna ; 
the composition of this appears in Jacopo's sketch-book), and the 
grisaille (Pieti) of the Uffizi, where the S.John supporting the 
dead Christ seems chiselled with the sharpness of a bronze statue. 
In a long, busy life, Giovanni, the true founder of Venetian art, 
created a vast output of most loTcly and varying work. I can 
only make a selection here. And first note that he never becomes 
stiffened in any groove; into his splendid old age he is always 
learning, seeking to improve. Taking as examples of his early 
Mante^esque period the two pictures 1 have mentioned above and 
the Ptt^d of the Brera, we follow his tempera work through Brera 
pictures ( Virgin and Child on gold ground) to the great altar- 
piece of SS. Giovanni e Paolo (Virgm and Child with S8. and 
hoy-angels), his last tempera work, destroyed for us by fire in 1867. 
At this time Antonello da Messina had come to Venice f about 1473) 
with the secret of oil-painting, perhaps gained from tne Flemish, 
and Giovanni was quick to avail himself of the new method. 

An altar-piece in many parts, painted for S. Francesco of Pesaro, 
and still there (the Coronation of the Virgin) must be a damaged 
but magnificent work of just this transition period. But the * altar- 
piece of S. Giobbe ( Virgin and Child, with SS. Francis, Job, John 
Baptist, Sebastian, Dominic, Louis, and three lovely chUd-angels, 
now in Venice Academy) established Gianbellini's reputation as an 
oil painter, and led to his employment by the Senate m the frescoes 
of the Council Hall mentioned above {;v. Gentile), and to a com- 
mission to paint the Doges of Venice in a frieze, a work which 
was also burnt, but replaced later. His portrait of the Doae Lo- 
redano (in office from 1501-1521, a very noble face) in the Na- 
tional Gallery ; nine pictures there in all attributed to Bellini. The 
Berlin Museum has his fine Besurrection. Note too at Venice the 
Pietd and Transfiguration(MxiBeo Civico) and 7. and iSS^.(S. Francesco 
della Vigna, 1507). Three paintings 1 will mention now — the Virgin 
and Chud with SS. George and Paul (Venice Academy, 1484- fine 
but retouched); the Virgin and Child with SS, and Anaels in the 
Sacristy of the Frari (a very delightful work-~1488); ana the noble 
Dof/e JBarbarigo, in his mantle of orange and ermine, kneeling 
before the Virgin, while SS. Mark and Augustine introduce him to 
her presence (1488, in 8. Pietro Martire— a masterpiece this: note 
the wonderful atmosphere, the row of cherubs' heads and little 
clouds, the sweet calm Virgin). But more important still is the 
^^* Madonna of S.Zaccaria (painted in 1505). For Giovanni was 
never too old, though now seventy-seven, to learn and to advance : 
in the year (1506) following, the German Diirer called him "very 
old, but still the best in painting;" and here he paints a work 
clean out of his time, belonging to the later development of his 
successors (Titian, Giorgione, Palma), full of what Vasari called 
la maniera moderna. The lovely Virgin sits with her Child beneath 
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a vaulted dome, four saints wait in quiet attendance ; on the steps 
of her throne a child-angel plays the viol. All the old hardness 
is gone here— all swims in a soft golden light; at one step we find 
ourselves in the midst of the consummate Venetian Art, and the 
influence on his contemporaries, from whom (and I would think, 
myself, most from the wonderful young Giorgione) the old man 
was quietly imbibing, must have been no less than a revelation. 
Among the lovely paintings Venice holds, none lives in my mind 
like this one: but I pass on to his others, to the Baptism of S. Co- 
rona (Vicenza, 1510) whose colour glows and flames like Giorgione's, 
and to the noble 8, Jerome with SS. Augustine and Christopher y of 
S. Giovanni Crisostomo (Venice, 1513, painted when he was eighty- 
five, yet showing still his power). He had touched already the 
classic culture of his age in those allegories * (Venice Academy), 
treated like an old cameo, where Bacchus' car is drawn by children, 
where a female figure of ripe and splendid form C a lifelike re- 

Sroduction of some Venetian beauty, suggestive of fecundity,"— 
rowe and Gavalcaselle) stands on a pedestal, entirely naked, and 
points to a mirror; where another female sits in a skiff, while 
sirens skim the waves. And now in his very old age he still felt 
all the charm of landscape; he nainted for Duke Alfonso of Fer- 
rara that Bacchanalian scene (wnere Silenus rests with his riotous 
throng of Satyrs and Maenads in a beautiful forest glade) which 
is now in the hands of the Duke of Northumberland. Thus with 
the long life of the greatest master we pass the whole cycle of 
Venetian art, from the severity of his early Paduan days to the 
sweet dignity of the * Madonna of S.Giohhe, to the golden rich- 
ness of his * Madonna of S, Zaccaria, to the classicism of the 
^BaccancHe (1514, which Titian, when he visited the Duke of 
Ferrara— «;. Part v.— was called on to finish), and of his last 
work, the Venus (signed and dated 1515) of the Vienna Belvedere. 
Through it all he remains the splendid creative master, to whom 
a host of great Venetian artists, Cima, Lotto, Palm a Vecchio, Gior- 
gione, even Titian, owed their training. He died 1516, and was 
buried beside his brother in SS. Giovanni e Paolo. Before passing 
to Bellini's numerous pupils I will mention an artist whose name 
has appeared already — 

ANTONELLO DA MESSINA 
(1444-93), 

a Sicilian by birth (from Messina), who went to Flanders in order 
to study the method of oil-painting under Van Eyck (v. Vasari). 
All this is questionable (Jan Van Eyck died 1440, and the latest 
research fixes Antonello's birth about 1444; he died about 1493), 
and it is possible that Memling was his teacher, or even that he 
never went to Flanders at all. Flemish pictures were known in 
Italy, and you will remember that Roger v. der Weyden (t;. Pt.V.) 
was at Ferrara, and lived some years in Italy. A triptych by 
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Antonello's hand is in S. Gregorio of Messina (signed and dated 1473); 
but in that year he also was at Venice, and. remained there for 
twenty years, till his death (1493). Four pictures by his hand in 
the National Gallery, London: Salvator Mundi (signed); Portrait 
(said to be of himself); Crucifixion (signed 1477,— compare with 
this the Crucifixion of Antwerp Gallery, in which he includes the 
thieves, realistically treated); and S.Jerome in his Study, Note, 
too, the fine portrait of the Louvre (1475), and a smaller one in 
profile at Milan (Casa Trivulzio, 1476): the laurel-crowned head of 
the Municipal Gallery has been called that of Mantegna. Lastly, 
two gems of his art in Germany— the beautiful little portrait of a 
youth in Berlin Gallery (probably 1478, very Venetian in character — 
perhaps Bellini's influence) and the *S. Sebastian of the Dresden 
Gallery. From Antonello Gianbellini learnt the use of oil colour; 
perhaps, too, his portraits influenced those superb later creations 
of Titian. 

VITTORE CARPACCIO 

{Works 1490-1522) * 

I shall take first of Bellini's pupils. With him may be classed 
Bastiani, Mansueti, Diana, Cima; then Catena, Basaiti, Previtali, 
Bissolo; Giorgione and Titian are in another grade. Carpaccio 
(Scarpaccia, Vasari calls him) is essentially a romantic painter; 
though he portrays the actual pageantry of the splendid V enetian 
life, though he is a realist in this sense, yet he tells his story 
with a peculiar grace and dignity, a certain romantic charm. 
I notice that we find him working with Gentile Bellini in the Hall 
of the Great Council (Ducal Palace, v. Gentile ; it has been sug- 
gested that Vittore perhaps went with him to Constantinople), and 
that his most interesting works are pictured stories, painted in oil 
on canvas (fresco was found not to suit the moist air of the 
lagoons), for the Scuole or Confraternities of Venice. 

Note among these especially: (1) ** The Story of S, Ursula (nine 
large canvases, Venice Academy — all beautifully treated in the spirit 
of a Romance story) and above all the * Dream of S. Ursula, when 
the angel comes to ner bedside, — unique in its purity and simplicity 
of conception. 

(2) Tne ten pictures of ** S.Giorgio degli Schiavoni: Story of 
S. Greorge (he subdues the * dragon, brings it captive, baptizes the 
Princess and her father); Story of S.Tryphonius (two pictures); 
Story ofS, Jerome (three pictures); delightful is S. Jerome bringing 
the lion home (the monks fly in terror), and * reading in his quiet 
study. 

He painted another series for the Scuola of S. Giovanni Evan- 
gelista (one of these * in Venice Academy— from the History of 
the Cr055— gives the old wooden bridge which was replaced by the 
Rialto in 1591, and an idea of the picturesque Venetian costume). 
Another series, the Story of S.Stephen, was for the Scuola of 
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S. Stefano (one in Berlin, one in Louvre, one in Bremen, Dispute 
tvUh Doctors, 1514; one at Stuttgart). 

Let us take now his religious pictures. The votive picture of 
the National Gallery ( Virgin and Child enthroned, ttnth Doge Mo- 
cenigo, who ruled 1477-85) is not one of his best (date 1478). 
Finer is the great picture behind the high altar of S.Vitale (Ve- 
nice, signed and dated 1514— & Viiale between SS. George and Va- 
leria); and to be noted above all is that jjrand ** Presentation of 
Christ (1510, Venice Academy), which rivals Giovanni Bellini in its 
colour and composition (note the three lovely child-angels making 
music below tke raised dais). An artist of great individual fasci- 
nation, contemporary with the Bellini, and influenced by them, 
(compare his Scnola pictures, Venice Academy, with Gentile; his 
Presentation there with Giovanni). He died at Venice after 1522. 

LAZZARO BA8TIANI 

(Works 1470-90) 

is an artist of lesser interest. (A member of the College of S. Gi- 
rolamo, Venice 1470). Influenced by the Vivarini. Note his 8. Ono- 
frio in Venice Academy; also a lunette in Murano Cathedral, signed, 
dated 1484; a Coronation of Virgin in Bergamo Gallery, 1490. 
Never very original, from the Vivarini he turns towards Gentile. 

GIOVANNI MANSUETI. 

Born about 1450. Employed with Lazzaro and Carpaccio in 
decorating the Scuola of S. Giovanni Evangelista. (Note his Mi- 
racle of S. Mark and of the * Holf/ Cross, now in Venice Academy). 
A pupil of the Bellini (he may have gone with Gentile to tne 
East), he turns after Carpaccio, yet has a character of his own in 
his crowded subjects of Venetian life and costume. Note his signed 

Eicture in the Brera (8. Mark baptizing 8. Anianus). Benedetto 
>iANA (End of loth Century) was also a companion of Carpaccio 
and Mansueti at S. Giovanni Evangelista. With the two Bellini he 
worked in the Hall of the Ducal Palace. Ex. Virgin and Child 
with 88. (Venice Academy, showing Bellini's influence). If he 
painted the impressive Christ at Emmaus (S. Salvatore, Venice ; 
attributed also to Bellini or Carpaccio), he appears there as an 
artist of great power. 

CIMA DA CONEGLIANO. 
(About 1460-1519). 

His Christian name Giovanni Battista; he came from Conegliano, 
a little towered city in the Friuli. Leaving his home early, he 
probably placed himself among Gianbellini s scholars at Venice, 
perhaps even superintended his atelier. 
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His earliest date of work is 1489 {Virgin and Child with 
SS. Jerome and John Baptist), at S. Bartolommeo of Vicenza— a 
beautiful work showing a finished hand; his only work in tempera. 
In 1492 his Pietd (Venice Academy) shows that he had mastered 
oil-painting; and to the same period belongs his altar-piece (En- 
throned Madonna) of Conegliano Cathedral. To the three paint- 
ings of the Venice Acad. {Pietdj Virgin enthroned, Anget and 
Tobias) has been added a Virgin with SS. Benys and Victor. 

Note his two beautiful works* at Venice; in S.Maria delPOrto, 
where the Baptist, surrounded by saints, apnears against an evening 
sky of an intense depth of colouring j ana in S. Giovanni in Bra- 
gora (1494), where the baptism of Christ is shown in the midst of 
a lovely glowing landscape. Also a Nativity at the Carmine in 
Venice. 

Note next by his hand the fine Incredulity of S, Thomas (Na- 
tional Gallery, London, 1497; four other paintings by Cima here); 
also the paintings of Dresden (2), Berlin (3), Louvre (1), Brera (no 
less than 7). Thus his art is well represented even in Northern 
galleries. But to the student of his paintings in Italy itself the 
gallerv of Parma (two masterpieces here — both Virgin and Child 
taith SS, — one formerly attributed to Leonardo, the other, Madonna 
enthroned against a dome of gold mosaic, besides two classical 
scenes, Endymion Asleep, and Apollo and Marsyas, most rich in 
colour) ai)d the Churches of S. Corona (Vicenza) and of the Car- 
mine (Venice) must be mentioned for a visit ; in both these last 
he will see the beauty of Cima's backgrounds, and in the Virgin 
and SS, of Parma and the Baptism of S. Corona will obeserve the 
rock of Conegliano, with its embattled towers. 

In all these paintings his art is uniform and filled with a quiet 
beauty of repose. He never loses control of himself, he never falls 
into any extreme; yet, within the limits he has chosen, his art is 
perfect of its kind, and makes him a worthy rival of even the best 
of the earlier Venetians. 

VINCENZO DI BUGIO called CATENA. 

Date of birth uncertain (active 1495); died in 1531. A man 
with " the fibre of a copyist, unsettled in manner, borrowing right 
and left," he has no marked individuality like Carpaccio or Cima; 
his name (a friend once observed to me) might be the " title of a 
syndicate." Yet he attained a certain success when his training 
in Bellini's school began to take efiect. He was employed by the 
Doge Loredano to paint an altar-piece for the Pregadi Chapel of 
the Ducal Palace (S, Mark presenting Doge Lorenzo Loredano to 
the Virgin), and painted a profile likeness of the same Doge, of 
which many copies were made. Most excellent indeed is his por- 
trait of Count Raymond Fugger (Berlin Museum), a wonderful 
study in " patient rendering of pallid flesh : " compare with this 
the portrait of a Canon at Vienna. In his later phase he turns 
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for inspiration to Giorffione as well as Bellini, and imitates the 
latter so closely as to oe sometimes confused with him (perhaps 
by his hand the portraits under Bellini in Salon Carre of Louvre). 
To this epoch of nis work must be referred the ** Knight kneeling 
before Madonna (National Gallery, London, once attributed to 
Giorgione; identified in 1883 as a Catena; a superb paintinff) and 
the smaller 8. Jerome (National Gallery, once attributed to Bellini, 
but markedly Catena) is perhaps of same period. 

Among other works, note eapeciallj the * Glorification of Santa 
Christina (S. Maria Mater Domini, Venice ; compare with Giorgione^s 
Castelfranco Virgin for the broad, angular draperies, and the whole 
work with the Kneeling Knight, as confirming this latter attribu- 
tion). Two early works (both Virgin and Child with SS.) at 
Dresden and Berlin Galleries, and several others in London nrivate 
collections (Mr. Benson, Mr. Beaumont, Lord Brownlow, Mr. Mond). 
Catena amassed wealth and made several wills, bequeathing pro- 
perty to his mistress, Monega Furlana, to Antonio di Marsilio and 
others, the last of these documents dating from 1531, probably at 
the close of his life. 

MARCO BASAITI, 

like Cima, came probably from the district of Friuli. He appears 
as assistant to Alvise Vivarini (1503); dates of work, 1500-21. 
In 1503 he completes the Glory of S. Ambrose for the Church of 
the Frari at Venice, - a work which had been commenced by Viva- 
rini, and interrupted by his death. 

Note his Agony in the Garden (1510) and Calling of the Sons 
of Zebedee (Venice Academy) as important, though a finer replica 
of the latter is in the Vienna Gallery. The Assumption (S. Pietro 
Mai*tire of Murano) and the S. Sebastian (S. M. della Salute, Ve- 
nice) are good examples of his work. While in the S, George and 
Dragon (1520) of S. Pietro in Castello (Venice) he imitates Car- 
paccio, elsewhere his pictures are often close to Bellini, and his 
portraits (one in Morelli Collection, Bergamo) generally excellent. 
To our list of his work may be added taose in London (National 
Gallery, 8, Jerome, another of this Saint in Mr. Benson^s Collection), 
Milan (Ambrosiana, Besurrection), Florence (Uffizi, F. and SS.), 
Munich ( Virgin and ChUd with SS.), Rome (Doria Collection), and 
Verona (jallery (both S. Sebastian), and Venice (Museo Correr and 
Academy; several paintings here besides those above mentioned). 

ANDREA PREVITALI. 
(About 1480-1528). 

A native of Bergamo, born about 1480; probably entered the 
school of Giovanni Bellini. The altar-piece of Borgo Sant' Antonio 
(date 1506), as also an Anmmciation at Ceneda, bears the inscrip- 
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tion Andreas Bergomensis discipulus Jo. Bdlini. Of his numerous 
works perhaps the best is the great altar-piece which he painted 
for the Church of S. Spirito (Bergamo), showing the Baptist be- 
tween four Saints; here the influence of Catena and Basaiti may 
be seen ; perhaps, too, in the grey flesh tints that of Lotto. He 
has pictures (almost always Vtrgm and SS,) at Berlin, Dresden, 
London (National Gallery), Oxford (Christ Church College), and 
Vienna; in the Brera {Christ in Garden, 1512), and Venice (S. Giobbe. 
and II Redentore), while at Bergamo his works (at least twelve 
or fifteen) are very numerous. A pleasant painter, Bellinesque in 
feeling, clear and bright in colour, with charming distant land- 
scapes. He is said to have died of the plague in 1528. 

PIER FRANCESCO BISSOLO. 
{About 1492-1530). 

Another pupil of Giovanni Bellini ; born probably, like Catena, 
at Treviso (about 1492), and whose best work is perhaps the * Co- 
ronation of S. Catherine of Siena, in the Venice Academy (from 
S. Pietro Martire of Murano; Jesus presents to S. Catherine the 
crown of thorns). His calm, gently religious spirit shows in this 
picture, and in the liesurrection (Berlin (jallery); while an Annun- 
ciation (Manfrini Gallery, an early work), and a beautiful Madonna 
with SS. (II Redentore), may be picked out among his numerous 
works (Academy, Museo Correr, S. Giovanni in Bragora, Layard 
Collection) at Venice. In England his Portrait of a Lady, with 
her blonde hair in a net (National Gallery, London), his Por- 
trait of a Man (Hampton Court), and Mr. Benson's (three) and 
Mr. Mond's (one) pictures give examples of Bissolo; and at S. Flo- 
riano, near Castelfranco, the home of Giorgione's glorious Virgin, 
is a signed work by him, dated 1528. Later on he becomes Gior- 
gionesque in feeling, and Titian's influence may be traced in the 
Resurrection I have mentioned. He is belived to have died in 1530. 

MARCO MARZULE 

{Works 1499-1507) 

I take last of BelHni's pupils. He was employed with the Bellini 
in the Hall of the Great Council (1492), receiving, like Bissolo, 
twenty-four ducats per day. His works are rare. Venice Academy, 
a Supper at Emmaus, signed and dated 1506. Berlin Gallery, a 
similar picture, signed and dated 1507. London (National Gallery), 
a Circumcision, with a grand vaulted background of gold mosaic, 
recallingj S. Marco (in tempera, signed and dated 1500), and a Virgin 
and Child enthroned, with SS. (signed, dated 1507). Something 
curiously German, rare and quaint in a Venetian artist {of. Christ 
at Emmaus, Venice Academy, same subject at Berlin Museum), 
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appears in his work, but his colouring—brilliant, clear, transparent — 
belongs to the Bellini. His date of known works covers only a short 
period, from 1499 to 1507. 

With Marziale I close the list of this division of the Venetian 
followers of the Bellini, leaving the reader who wishes further 
details to look out for himself in the larger text-books the work 
of such lesser men as Bartolommeo of Venice (Bergamo Gallery 
and National Gallery, London, a portrait); Pier Maria Pennacchi 
(6. 1464,— Berlin Museum, and Ven. Acad., Death of the Virgin); 
Cordelle Affhi (whose name signifies " twists and needles "); Giro- 
lamo da Treviso (Treviso Cathedral); Morto di Feltre; Giovanni 
Martini of Udine (Brera, 1507, not to be confused with Rafaelle's 
pupil); Martino of Udine, called also Pellegrino da S. Daniele 
(6. 1460-70, d, 1547); Rondinello (born at Ravenna, 1450-60; a very 
industrious and clever assistant of Gianbellini— Louvre, Brera and 
Doria Palace, Rome; Morelli gives him the portrait of Gianbellini 
in Uffizi); and Girolamo da Santa Croce (1480-1549), the pupil of 
Francesco Rizo. All these were influenced by the Bellini, and 
many of them worked in Giovanni's atelier, the last named of them 
imitating with success (S. Silvestro, Venice, 1520; S. Martino, Bu- 
rano, 1541) both his great teacher and Cima; and Cristoforo Ca- 
selli, another scholar of Bellini, like Girolamo, comes to imitate 
Cima (Virgin and Child in Consorzio, Parma; also Parma Gallery 
and S. M. della Salute, Venice); while Jacopo dei Barbari was pro- 
bably a Venetian (Bergamo Gallery), who settled in Germany, and 
became a friend at Nuremberg of tne great Albert Dtirer. 

And I turn now to two greater men, who, if they came under 
Bellini's influence, were as much as himself creators, originators, 
tinders of a new path in art, the Venetian painters Giorgione and 
Titian. 

GIORGIO BARBARELLI, called GIORGIONE, 

was the natural son, by a peasant girl (from Vedelago), of Jacopo 
Barbarella, who belonged to a Venetian family which had settled 
at Castelfranco near Treviso. Giorgio (called Giorgione — " Big 
George ") was born 1477 or 1478. l.ike so many Trevisans, he 
entered the Venetian school, and found it in possession of the new 
method of oil-painting imported by Antonello, and taken up by 
especially Giovanni Bellini with such success. No painter's name 
has been more freely used than that of Giorgione to cover work 
of his inferiors; on the other hand, few men's work has been more 
under the scathing fire of modern criticism. Let us note briefly 
what, after this criticism, remains among his undoubted work, and 
what among the problematic or the entirely doubtful. 

First, among the former class I find but little divergence among 
critics in placing the ^^'^ Virgin and Child of Castelfranco, and 
so-called ** Family of Giorgione (FamigUa di Giorgione— once Man- 
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frin Collection, now Giovanelli Palace, Venice); to these may be 
added the Three Astrologers (Vienna Belvedere), and the beautiful 
** Sleeping Venus (Dresden Gallery, v. illustration). Most beautiful 
is the Madonna of the church of his birthplace (Castelfranco), 
seated on a raised throne between SS. Francis and Liberale, her 
calm, sweet face not troubled, nor gay, but serenely pensive; a 
deep-toned study of the S. Liberale, a knight in full armour, is in 
the National Gallery (here he wears his helmet, at Castelfranco 
bareheaded). In the ^Fafnily of Giorgione, a woman, with a 
short cloak over her shoulders, but otherwise nude, offers her 
breast to a little babe; across the stream a man^s figure in doublet 
and hose seems on guard, resting on his staff; behind them a 
landscape in which the trees, the river banks, the very air, seem 
basking in sunlight, while in the clouds behind there lowers the 
distant storm. 

The *♦ Venus of the Dresden Gallery, which was identified by 
Sig. Morelli, 1 was able to see last year. It had been mentioned 
very early (Venus Asleep with Cupid) in the collection of one 
Marcello of Venice; mentioned again by Hidolfi (1646— ?7na deli- 
ziosa Venere ignuda dormiente); but when the picture came to 
Dresden the Cupid was painted out, though a careful study will 
still identify its outline. Venus lies asleep, entirely naked, her 
head resting on her right arm, her left foot crossed over the right, 
and behind her stretches a beautiful Italian landscape. The restorer 
has touched the left leg probably (in painting out Cupid), and I 
fear the face, but the creation remains one of absolute oeauty. 
Titian (Uffizi) and Palma Vecchio (Dresden Gallery) took from it 
their frequent pictures of Venus, or of nude women reclining; but 
how far are these behind the purity and faultless beauty of Gior- 
gione's Venus! A copy of this work (inferior in sentiment and 
drawing, attributed to Padovanino) is in the Cambridge Fitzwilliam 
Museum; the Venus by Gariani (in the store-room of Hampton 
Court Palace, which I visited yesterday, — a nude woman of peasant 
type extending her arm, called an imitation of Giorgioue) is rather 
an adaptation, since the pose is entirely different. 

We come now to a whole number of works, some of them 
disputed, but always of great interest, which I will go through 
very briefly. 

1. The pictures of the JJ&zi—* Knight of Malta, Judgment of 
Solomon, and Finding of Moses. 

2. The ** Concert of the Louvre (thoroughly Giorgionesque). 

3. The **Monk at the Clavichord of the Pitti. (Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle accept this as Giorgione; Kugler gave it to Titian). 

4. The * Shepherd with Pipe. A very lovely head of young man 
(disputed); Hampton Court Palace. 

5. The Judgment of Solomon, a large work in fresco, belonging 
to Mr.Bankes, of Kingston Lacy (disputed, but veiy characteristic), 

6. Madonna, with SS. Eoch and Anthony, Madrid : once given 
to Pordenone. 
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7. Christ bearing a Cross, ( Vasari says— " Giorgione likewise exe- 
cuted a picture of Christ bearing his Cross: " this may be the 
one or an early copy; same subject at S. Rocco: I leave this with 
query). Casa Loscni, Vicenza. 

8. A Cassone, with stor^ of Apollo and Daphne (repainted), 
Seminario, Venice. 

9. The '^portrait (young man) of Berlin Gallery (disputed, but 
a fine and typical work). 

10. A picture in Esterhazy Collection, Pesth (landscape, with 
figures in Venetian dress), I mention later. The Nymph and Satyr 
(Pitti) I have already attributed to Dosso Dossi. 

Two other paintings seem to me full of Giorgione's sentiment, 
the * Meeting of Jacob and Rachel (Dresden Gallery; attributed 
to Palma). and the beautiful * Three Ages (Bridgewater Gallery). 
Sacred subjects he did not treat frequently, but " allegories of a 
deep and problematic meaning " (cf the Monk at the Clavichord. 
or the Family of Giorgione), " the key whereof has to be found 
in states of the emotion rather than in thoughts," delight him, and 
the Venetian romance-painting (e.g,,the'^*ConcertChampetre,ho\iYTe) 
is his creation. (Note also the Esterhazy Gallery picture— two 
young men in Venetian dress — a possible early work, in this con- 
nection). The paintings of the Fondaco dei Tedeschi, very famous 
in his day ("This work," says Vasari 'is highly extolled in Ve- 
nice"), have entirely perished. I may mention here a paintinff* 
in S. Francesco defla Vigna, Venice, before which I made this 
note:— "It is a Christ rising from the tomb -the Saviour's figure 
is half-draped and painted with great skill, while beneath lie a 
group of soldiers sleeping, the light gleaming on their casques and 
armpieces, while their lower limbs are more richly clad in slashed 
hose of crimson colouring. In the background is a castle or villa 
with embattled walls: behind, in the far distance, the deep-blue 
outline of the mountains, and the whole scene seems swimming in 
golden light." Very Giorgionesque in its glowing colour (though 
the date on a shield in corner, 1516, places it outside the artist's 
record : far more outside, however, della Vecchia, b. 1605). In his 
drawings Giorgione masses light and shade; they have oeen well 
called the drawings of a great colourist (note here his powerful 
study— a half-draped Lucrezia — in Uffizi collection of drawinffs). 
But it is this fulness of feeling, this wondei^ul glow of colour, that 
most distinguished Giorgione, that make up the qualities we call 
Giorgionesque, He died of the plague in 1511, only thirty-three 
years of age, and his remains were taken later (1638) to Castel- 
franco, and buried there in S.Liberale. 

TIZIANO VECELLIO. 

It has been said that Giorgione exercised a similar influence 
over Titian to that of Antonello over the Bellini : it is certain that 
he gave a strong and lasting impulse to the great Venetian, who, 
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though born (1477: Vasari says 14^; but v, Titian's own letter to 
Philip II. in 1571) probably in the same year as himself, was des- 
tined to outlive him by the better part of a century. Both had 
studied at Venice, both been pupils of Gianbellini ; but Titian, when 
he left the Bellini, had become tne disciple of Giorgione. He stands 
out as a great figure, perhaps the greatest, among the Venetians. 
His art is full, complete, a thing perfect — though without Tinto- 
retto's passion or raolo's pageantry; but his it is to show the 
well-tempered harmony of life. Humanity studied in its broadest, 
noblest, most beautiful aspects. Born amid the lovely scenery of 
the Southern Alps, in his tenth year he was brought from Cadore 
to Venice to study under the Bellini ; under their influence he began 
to produce such work as the S. Mark Enthroned of S. Maria della 
Salute, the Virgin and Child with 88, (Ulfus and Bridget) of Ma- 
drid, and later the Annunciation of the Duomo of Treviso. To the 
influence of Giorgione on his style I have alluded, and together 
they worked on the frescoes of the Fondaco de' Tedeschi in Venice. 
If we take first his religious paintings, the palm must be given to 
the *** Assumption of Madonna, formerly in the Frari Church, 
whence it was removed— having luckily escaped, through its then 
soiled state, the notice of the invading French— to the Venice Ac- 
cademia (v. illustration). Madonna, a grand type of divinised hu- 
manity, soars heavenwards, poised by lovely floating cherubim, 
while beneath the Apostles strain towards her with uplifted heads 
and arms : a splendour of golden light swims through this glorious 
work. Scarcely less to be admired is the picture of the " * Pesaro 
Family (Madonna di Casa Pesaro, 1526: Virgin and Child, with 
88, adoring) in the Church of the Frari, or, in its dignity and 
impressiveness, the beautiful * Entombment of the Louvre, or, in 
its mastery of sudden movement, the 8. Peter Martyr of SS. Gio- 
vanni e Paolo (destroyed there by fire, 1867), or the weird 8, Je- 
rome of the Brera, or that great altar-piece of the Presentation of 
the Virgin, now in the Accademia of Venice. The Louvre Collection 
contains three other gems of his religious art ; the Christ Crowned 
with Thorns, the beautiful Vierge au Lapin, and the not less 
beautiful Madonna mth 88,^&n early work. Note also the * Tri- 
bute Money of the Dresden Gallery; at Florence in the Uffizi a 
* V. and Ch, with 88, John and Anthony, Battle at Cadore, and 
portraits, Pitti Palace Magdalen and Marriage of 8. Catherine; in 
the National Gallery the beautiful * Christ and Mary Magdalen 
(called also Noli me tangere), and a Madonna (Virgin ana Child 
with 88,), signed Tician, Note that the Miiseo del I*rado (Madrid) 
is wonderfully rich in Titian's works (both the Emperor Charles 
and Philip II. were his patrons): there are more than forty here— 
portraits, religious and mythological subjects — a few no doubt 
copies, but many (some I mentioniiere in detail) are masterpieces. 
To another class of subject belong his mythological paintings; 
and here England claims a masterpiece in the ** Bacchus and 
Ariadne (National Gallery). The young god springs earthwards 
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from hie chariot, with crimson robe that flatters in the wind, while 
around him the rabble rout — infant fauns, drunken old satvrs, 
beautiful msenads, all the train of Dionysus—surround Ariadne as 
she turns in sudden flight. On the relations of Titian with Alfonso 
d' Este, the Lord of Ferrara, we may refer the reader to Part V. 
(Ch. I.) of this Series. For Alfonso, who as early as 1506 began 
to form a collection in his Castello, Titian painted this and three 
similar pictures— the * Bacchanal (1519, Madrid; in the Edinburgh 
Gallery a similar subject: youths and maidens revelling, with in 
one comer a naked girl— Ariadne deserted? — lying asleep); the 
* Venus Worship (1518— two girls standing before the statue of 
the goddess ; in the centre of tne painting a swarm of Amorini, also 
in Madrid) ; and that Feast of me Gods (v. Anal. Giov. Bellini), 
which the old Bellini had commenced and Titian finished. 

To the same class of subject belong those paintings of Diana 
and Act(Bon, and Diana discovering the fault of her nymph Ca- 
listo {BridgewateT Gallery; replicas, perhaps copies, at Madrid. 
A Diana and ulc^eeow— -perhaps a copy— Hampton Court, under 
(jiorgione, but on this point v. later Bonifazio); the Dancii at Na- 
ples, and Vienna; the Venus and Adonis of the National Gallery 
(Venus holds Adonis irom leaving; Titian painted this several 
times), or that beautiful ♦* Venv^ del Pardo of the Louvre, where 
Jupiter, in guise of a satyr, approaches the lovely sleeping Antiope. 

The Goddess of Love herself he had often painted,— in the Venus 
Anadyomeni (Bridgewater Gallery), as she rises from the water, 
which yet reaches to her knees, and twists with both hands her 
hair,— in the Venus of Darmstadt ^ — in the two paintings of Venus 
reclining naked upon a couch f Tribuna of the Uffizi), a develop- 
ment, as I have suggested, ot Giorgione's conception, which is 
repeated in the pictures of Madrid, of the Hermitage, and in that 
painting where the Princess Eboli is said to figure as the goddess, 
with King Philip, her lover, sitting near her (Madrid Gallery). 
A cavalier, richly dressed, is playing on an organ, but turning his 
eyes to the nude goddess. It is doubtful, however, if these are the 
portraits suggested, and it has even been questioned if the work 
itself is by Titian. 

In two most exquisite works he has not followed classical tra- 
dition, but has let his own fancy find its subject. I refer to the 
** Sacred and Profane Love (v. illustration) of the Borghese Col- 
lection, and that painting: which is called The Three Ages (v. Anal. 
Giorgione), where the girl, seated beside her brown-limbed lover, 
and looking deep into his eyes, has so much of Giorgione's depth 
of inner feeling. 

With Titian also commenced that form of fancy female portrait, 
of which the so-called * Daughter of Titian (Berlin and Dresden ; 
in Madrid she bears the head of S. John Baptist), holding fruit on 
a casket above her head, is an example; though perhaps taken, 
not from his daughter Lavinia, but from that fairest Violante, the 
daughter of Palma Vecchio, the impress of whose luxuriant beauty 
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seems to fill this painter^s thought. And in the same class may 
be mentioned the ♦ Titian cmd nis Mistress (Louvre, possibly a 
portrait of Alfonso of Ferrara and Laura de'Dianti), the "^ Bella 
ai Tiziofw (Pitti and Sciarra Palaces, a portrait of the lovely Du- 
chessa of Urbino, Eleonora Gonzaga, who reappears, idealised, in 
the nude Venus of the Uffizi— v. above), and the *Flora (Uffizi, a 
lovely blonde, with flowing hair, clad in a white delicate under- 
garment, and holding flowers), though this has been sometimes 
attributed to Palma. Of his male portraits, none perhaps surpasses 
that of the * Emperor Charles V. (Madrid Gallery, 1548). The 
Emperor is represented in full armour, with couched lance, on a 
black Flanders horse. The character of the man — " the imperso- 
nation of a spirit of Bigotry and Despotism, of Strength and 
Will "—is wonderfully rendered. In his long and famous life, Ti- 
tian had been in constant relations with tnis Emperor Charles, 
with his son Phihp of Spain, with Alfonso of Ferrara, with Popes, 
Cardinals, soldiers, scholars, and artists. He was on terms of 
friendship with Aretino, many of whose letters to him yet remain; 
he was a visitor to the ante-chambers of princes, and used the 
arts of a courtier to further his artistic success. How welcome to 
him must have been those frequent visits to Cadore, where he could 
steep his soul in the soothing beauty of the nature he so loved. 
Thus in landscape he completes that development of the Venetian 
school that Gianbellini and Cima had introduced— which was to be 
passed down through the school of the Caracci to the later Claude 
and Poussin, till it found an echo in the glories of the English 
Turner. In his extreme old age he sought a resting-place for his 
body from the Franciscans, and painted for them that "^Christ of 
Fity, in which, as in an allegory, weary and overladen, he casts 
himself at last upon the compassion of the Christ. That painting 
was never finished (at least by him ; Palma Giovine completed it; 
now in Venice Academy); for m August of 1576 the plague, which 
had taken 50,000 of nis fellow-citizens, came to claim the old 
painter of nigh an hundred years as its victim. Even in the terror 
and the panic of that moment his obsequies were not forgotten. 
He was buried in the Frari, and his knightly insignia laid with 
him in his grave. 

JACOPO PALMA, CALLED PALMA VECCHIO 
(1480 to about 1528) 

is closely in touch with Titian, but influenced more directly by 
Giorgione. He has not Titian^s broad strength of manhood, he 
has not Griorgione^s depth of feeling, but his painting of pearly 
flesh, of rich vestments, of verdant glowing landscapes, places him 
near the level of the highest Venetians. Those sante Conversa- 
jsioni, in which saints and martyrs hold court in Madonna's pres- 
ence, are frequently treated by him, and in occasional subjects (as 
in the glorious ** Santa Barbara of S.Maria Formosa, Venice) he 
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rivals and almost excels Titian. Three periods of development are 
noted in Palma, and called by critics, first, the Bellinesque (Bel- 
lini's influence, e.g., Tobias and -Aw^eZ. Stuttgart; Adam and Eve, 
Brunswick; and a picture in the Capitol of Rome); while the altar- 
piece at Zerman, near Treviso, and the Enthroned S.Peter and 
Healing of the Widow^s Son (both Venice Academy), are of later 
date. His work in the churcnes of the Val Brembana near Ber- 
gamo (at Serina, Paghera, and Dossena) is to be also noted. 

Next, the period of Giorgione's influence (note here the Ado- 
ration of the Shepherds, Louvre, and the superb S Barbara, just 
mentioned), of which the ** Meeting of Jacob and Rachel (Dresden 
Gallery) may serve as our most perfect example. The two lovers 
have just mefc, and with clasped hands stoop forward to kiss ; a 
shepherd lying near by his flocks looks at them with a fixed gaze 
of wonderral sympathy (that intensity of feelinc" which Giorgione 
could convey), and the landscape is as soft and rich in colour as 
that behind the Sleeping Venus. The hand is that of Palm a, but 
the sentiment is of Giorgione himself (to whom Symonds, for 
instance, gives the picture) ; but looking from the Rachel to Palma's 
Venus across the room, we see that the face is the same, and its 
type distinctly of Palma. 

This * Venus (a full-limbed fair woman, reposing naked, but 
academic and expressionless, " a handsome model portrayed as she 
lay," and far behind Giorgione's figure in the same room) leads 
us to speak of Pal ma's third or so-called " blonde " manner. Of 
this the famous * Three Sisters (Dresden, as w^U as this Venus) 
are an example. Note, too, here his Madonna and SS. of S. Ste- 
fano, Vicenza, and that *Holy Conversation which Gav. Cantala- 
messa has added to the Venice Academy; then his magnificent 
female figures of the Vienna Belvedere and Rome, the Lucrezia, 
with her bosom bared as the white lawn of her dress falls from 
her shoulders, her chestnut hair rolling in magnificent disordered 
masses; the Violante (Vienna), her name told by the violet at her 
bosom, who perhaps posed for the regal figure of S. Barbara, — and 
those lovely sirens, with pearly skin and golden hair bound up with 
pearls, who there sun themselves before us. Two portraits more 
shall end my list: the languid, fair-haired beauty of Berlin, and 
that * Bella di Tiziano, with her dazzling skin and glowing eyes 
(Sciarra Palace, Rome), which some critics would refer to Palma's, 
and not Titian's hand. A delightful painter, unequal, but tho- 
roughly Venetian in character. On the 28th September 1528 he 
was making his will, and died soon after; his last work. Adoration 
of Magi (Brera), was finished by his scholar, 

GIOVANNI DE' BUSI, called CARIANI, 

who was born on the mainland, about 1480, and died after 1541. His 
works numerous at Bergamo (note family group^igned, dated 1519, 
Roncalli Collection; Virgin and SS., signed, Frizzoni Collection; 
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Madonna of Doomo; Casa Baglioni — Fir^n and Child with wor- 
shipper, 1520). Elsewhere, in Brera (large work, Virgin and SS. 
in landscape), and perhaps Pommersfelden (Oldenburg— a portrait 
aroup) and Rome (Villa iTorghese — Virgin and Child with S, Peter). 
Two pictures in National Gallery ( Virgin and Child with SS, 
and a S.Peter Martyr— the last ascribed); two in Paris (Virgin 
and Child with SS,), three in Venice Academy (portraits). At 
Hampton Conrt An Adoration of Sh^herds and the Venus lately 
mentioned (v. Anal. Giorgione; a Steeping Venus attributed to 
Cariani also in Villa Borghese, Rome), a nude figure, coarse in 
features and form (this " pufify " modelling in limbs characteristic of 
Cariani— now in lumber-room: perhaps painted from some peasant- 
model on his return to Bergamo), which the colouring of the flesh 
tints and the noble landscape mark as Venetian. A portrait by 
Cariani of the lovely Violante (Palma's daughter) as Ceres was 
sold in 1807 for £ 15. Of the painter's personal life very little is 
known. 

The eldest of the three artists called 



BONIFAZIO DE'PITATI 

comes very close to Palma, and even to Titian. Three especially 
fine examples of Bonifazio (works about 1510-40) 1 w^ould select — 
**The Rich Man^s Feast or Dives and Lazarus (1 give an illus- 
tration from this, the girl who, seated beside the fat vulgar Dives, 
is listening to the music, her thoughts far away, a very lovely 
figure); Solomon's Judgment (1533— both these in Venice Academy), 
and the * Finding of Moses (Brera), treated as a fete champetre, 
in which the rich garments of the courtiers and ladies contrast 
with the dazzling flesh tints. Do not omit also the Massacre of 
Innocents and the Christ Enthroned (Venice Academy). Bonifazio's 
works are numerous (London, National Gallery, Sante Conversa- 
zioni, Hampton Court, same subject; Dresden, JFinding of Moses; 
Louvre, Sante Conversazioni). In the Uffizi a Last Supper, in Pitti 
Pal. Christ amona the Doctors, and an Incarnation, at Rome (Villa 
Borghese) The Prodigal Son. Note that Morelli calls the Diana 
and Actceon (Hampton Court, under Giorgione) a genuine but much 
damaged Bonifazio. His rich colouring is delightful. He excels 
in festal scenes and gatherings of Holy Personages. He died 
probably 1540. 

Bonifazio II. Dr. Ludwig has shewn to be Antonio Palma, 
nephew and heir of Bonifazio Pitati, whom he resembles in his 
paintings, and may have assisted him in several works (v. Morelli. 
In the Brera * Finding of Moses an inferior hand may be traced. 
Note the Christ at Emmaus, Brera, by his own hand). A third 
Bonifazio was a mediocre local artist of Verona. 
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BOCCACCINO DA CREMONA 

was a painter a little earlier than the Bonifazio (2). about 1460, 
d, about 1525. Works date 1496-1518. A native of Cremona), but 
distinctly under the Venetian influence in his churming * Marriage 
of S, Catherine (Venice Academy). The Christ and JUoctors, under 
school of Leonardo, and Christ Washing his Disciples* Feet, date 
1500, under Perugino, in this gallery, probably by him. The 
Procession to Calvary (National uallery, London- not very charac- 
teristic, if it be reaUy by him at all) and the altar-piece (Virgin 
and Child with SS,) of S. Giuliano, Venice, are to be noted; still 
more the frescoes (History of Virgin, 1506-18) in Cremona Cathe- 
dral. An attractive artist, rich in colour (he loves velvet di-aperies) 
with ffood backgrounds. It will be remembered that Garofalo 
studied with him; his brother Bartolommeo imitated him. His son 
Camillo followed Pordenone. 

I have left till now one of the most important of Giorgione's 
pupils, Sebastiano Luciani, called 

SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO, 

from the office which he was holding when he died (h, 1485, d. 1547). 
He had studied first under Giovanni Bellini, but became attracted 
by the marvellous colouring, that fiammeggiare di colori of Gior- 
gione; and it was under his influence that he painted that noble 
altar-piece of S.Giovanni Crisostomo (Venice)** showing S.Chry- 
sostom and the Baptist, with, on the left, the Magdalen and two 
female iSam^5— types of the splendid iaeal of Venetian female 
beautv. At this time Agostino Chigi, the banker, was building 
the Farnesina Palace at Rome, and bv his request Sebastiano 
removed to that city in 1511 or 1512; he was at once employed 
on the ceilinff of the Farnesina, where, in the same room with 
Rafaelle^s Galatea , he filled nine lunettes with subjects from the 
Metamorphoses, At this time Sebastiano formed a friendship with 
Michelangelo, which led to Vasari's story that the great sculptor, 
jealous of Rafaelle's influence, proposed to raise up a rival to him 
m Sebastiano. 

It is certain that Sebastiano entered into a sort of partnership 
with Michelangelo, and worked to some extent in conjunction with 
him; this much is proved both b^ the records of history and by 
that of his own work — notably in the magnificent * Raising of 
Lazarus, now in the National Gallery, painted for Giulio Medici, 
afterwards Clement VII., whose portrait Sebastiano twice painted. 
To this time must be attributed two portraits by Bastiano, which 
were once attributed to Rafaelle, and christened the *Fornarina, 
after his beloved mistress, one of which is at Berlin (from Blenheim 
Palace), the other in the Tribuna of the Uffizi ; and then, too, the 
noble portrait of Andrea Boria (Doria Gallery, Rome) and those 
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of Vittoria Colonna and her husband (Naples, Pal. S. Angelo), and 
the S. Agata (said to be Giulia Gonzaga of the Mantuan dynasty) 
in the National Gallery. These show him as a great portrait artist, 
apart from Baonarroti^s inspiration. Other paintings of note are 
the Pietd, of Viterbo, the Martyrdom of S. Agata (Pitti), the 
Death of Adonis (Uffizi, the Venus here recalls the Tribuna por- 
trait) the Scourging of Christ (S. Pietro in Montorio, Rome), and 
the frescoes in the same church. 

When LeoX. (Giulio de' Medici), Sebastiano's old patron, became 
PontiflF, he offered the artist (1531; Cellini was a rival applicant) 
the comfortable sinecure of the Piombo. But this was fatal (two 
portraits— Car^maZ Pole and Paul JJ/.— only from this time) to 
the artist's productive energy; he did little more till his death of 
fever in 1547. In his best work he seeks to combine with Roman 
grandeur the rich colouring of Giorgione, working it, however, 
gradually to a smoother, more glassy surface; oil-painting he always 
preferred to fresco. What we have already noticed (Palma Vec- 
chio, Bonifazio, Cariani, ' Sebastiano), and shall now continue to 
study (Savoldo, Romanino, Moretto), is this fiammeggiare di colori, 
the fulness of feeling and poetry of living colour of Giorgione— 
the true Inspirer, the creative Force— working out through the 
individualities of other artists. I shall treat here very briefly a 
number of lesser men, among whom 'the most interesting is 

GIROLAMO SAVOLDO, 

born at Brescia, 1484-85; fellow-pupil with Romanino (v. later), a 
painter of poetic feeling, loving strange twilight effects and the 
" sheen of silken stuffs (v, his * Magdalen approaching the Se- 
pulcre, National Gallery and in Berlin Gallery). This twilight effect 
appears in the Nativity of Turin and the Adoration of Shepherds 
(National GalleiT^), and is characteristic of the painter; the Brera 
work {Virgin in glory) is one of his best. In the Adoration of 
the Turin Gallery I admired the beautiful Giorgionesque landscape; 
and in the Louvre the armed man (? Gaston de Foix) seen against 
a mirror. At Verona (S. M. in Organo) I found his nne Virgin in 
clouds, with SS, Peter, Benedict and Paul below ; and in Rome 
(Villa Borghese) a male portrait. 

Of less interest are such artists as Calisto of Lodi (son of the 
Lombard, Martino Piazza; works date 1524-30, a scholar of Roma- 
nino); as Andrea Meldola ("lo Schiavone "—about 1552-82; Virgin 
with Angels, Venice Academy; landscapes at Hampton Court Pa- 
lace); as Domenico Campagnola (1511-64— sfce^c/^es in Louvre imitate 
Titian); and Pomponio Amalteo (son-in-law of Pordenone, v. later 
&. 1505, d. \bS4t— frescoes at Ceneda). 

Among the artists influenced by Giorgione was 
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GIROLAMO ROMANINO, 

born at Brescia about 1485 ; worked at Venice and Padua, 1509-13. 
Note bis golden colouring, wbicb appears in tbe Fietd (1510, Can- 
ford, LordWimborne's Collection), and still more in tbe altar-piece 
of S.Francesco, Brescia (1514, Virgin enthroned with Franciscan SB,; 
glowing in colour, a masterpiece of Venetian art), and tbe great 
altar-piece from 8, Giustina, Padua ( F. enthroned, now in tbe Paduan 
Gallery). He is to be studied in tbe cburcbes of Brescia, in Berlin 
Gallery {Pietd, fine in colour), and National Gallery (1525, an altar- 
piece in five parts; a fine work), wbere bis colour (for be is a 
wortby disciple of Giorgione) is not, bowever, so ricb. Note at 
Venice tbe Dead Christ of tbe Manfrini Palace. 

ALESSANDRO BONVICINO ob MORETTO, 

born at Brescia (like Romanino) in 1498, but gained bis art in- 
struction at Brescia itself under Ferramola, and forming tbus bis 
own style, wbicb, wben be came to work witb Romanino (1521, 
frescoes of S Giovanni Evangelista, Brescia), became developed 
into bis so-called silvery manner, witb its cool, tender tones. His ' 
works excellent; too numerous to completely detail. To study 
tbem we must visit Brescia, wbere tbere are more tban fifty of the 
best. Note in cburcbes of Brescia, S. Giovanni Evangelista (Virgin 
enthroned, Coronation of Virgin. S. John Baptisty Massacre of In- 
nocents), Paintings also in SS. Nazzaro and Cfelso, and S. Clemen te; 
1530, dates tbe grand S, Margaret (of S. Francesco), and tbe Bres- 
cian Gallery bas tbe Titianesque 8, Antony enthroned and 8upper 
at Emmaus. Leaving now Brescia, let us come to tbe Feast of the 
Pharisee (1544, S. Maria della Pieta, Venice —a noble work, sbowing 
not only Titian but Veronese in its stately splendour; note Brescia 
in background). He appears also at Berlin (Virgin and Child with 
Saints), in tbe National Gallery (two fine altar-pieces; note especially 
tbe * 8. Bernardino of 8iena; note, too, bere tbe full-lenfftb por- 
trait* of an Italian woWe, date 1526), and in tbe beautiful /S'. &/w- 
stina of Vienna. An excellent portraitist ; bis art is at first entirely 
Brescian, but comes later under Venetian influence. Died 1555. 

GIOVANNI BATTISTA MORONI, 

tbe portrait painter (born about 1525), was Moretto's pupil. He 
imitates bis master's silvery tones in bis second style, and becomes 
more naturalistic later. Take as examples of tbese changes bis works 
in the National Gallery, London— tbe Brescian nobleman and the 
tailor,* called the Tagliapanni (this last a masterpiece, both in bis 
silvery manner); while the "Lawyer" and "Ecclesiastic" belong 
to bis later style. His religious works are rare (Bergamo Gallery 
and Church of (iorlago); but in bis more especial province (note 
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here the full length of Antonio Navagero, Brera), to Moroni's 
splendid portrait work I have long given my deepest admiration. 
We can understand that Titian was wont to recommend the 
natives of Bergamo to this masterly nortrait painter, whose works 
are to be found in the Accademia of Venice, tne Bergamo Gallery, 
the Manfrini Gallery, the Uffizi (gentleman in black, with legend, 
quid volo, nisi vt ardeat)^ the Capitoline Gallery (Rome) two por- 
trcUts, as well as the portraits I have mentioned in London, and that 
portrait of a Jesuit in the Duke of Sutherland's collection at Stafford 
House. 

GIOVANNI ANTONIO DA PORDENONE. 

At the same time the artist known as Pordenone was inde- 
pendent, and even a rival of Giorgione and Titian. He is a master 
of fresco painting, but treated religious subjects on canvas with 
equal power, and has altar-pieces in the Accademia (note the lovely 
* Madonna del Carmelo with extended arms, and the * 8. Lorenzo 
Giustiniani) and churches of Venice -S.Maria dell' Orto, S. Rocco, 
the Frari, and elsewhere (a fine '^altar-piece— Bigned— in S.Gio- 
vanni Elemosinario, another in the Ch. degli Angeli at Murano). 
In Uffizi, a Conversion of S, Paul, full of life and movement. 

His date, 1483-1538. Note especially his works at Pordenone, 
where he married and settled (Madonna ofMercy, in the Cathedral, 
and figures there of SS. Erasmus and jRoch, the latter his own 
portrait), and above all his great works in fresco (Cremona Cathe- 
dral, and the Madonna di Campagna of Piacenza), the Prophets 
and Sibyls around the cupola in this last church being splendidly 
conceived. The passion and power, the energy and rich colouring, 
here reveal a master of the highest power. Other works in Tre- 
viso and the Castle of CoUalto. 

In his treatment of flesh, in its softness and its " whiteness of 

? olden light," he is scarcely surpassed even by Titian himself, 
et at his best, Pordenone still " remains second to Titian; " when 
careless, he descends to a far lower level. He was ever a wanderer, 
and was married three times; while his quarrels with his brother 
Baldasarre, and their mutual encounters (1534), attended by armed 
" bravi," are typical of the manners of the time. In 1538 he was 
summoned to Ferrara by Duke Ercole, and died there suddenly 
(poison was suspected, a result of vendetta) being buried in S. Paolo 
of Ferrara. His scholar Bernardino Licinio is of lesser importance 
(altar-piece in Frari, Yen. a fine family group in Villa Borghese, 
Rome), and a better artist was his son-in-law, Pomponio Amal- 
teo (1505-84). 

PARIS BORDONE. 
(1500-1571). 

Like Palma in his rich pearly flesh tones is the Cavaliere Paris 
Bordone; like Titian, his master, in his length of life, which ex- 
tended from 1500 to 1570-71. " He is remarkable for a delicate 
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rosy; colour in his flesh, and for the purple, crimson, and shot tints 
of his draperies, which are usually in small crimpled folds." Though 
horn at Treviso, Bordone is a thorough Venetian in sentiment and 
colouring, and two of his greatest works^the * Fisherman presenting 
S.Mark's Eing to the Boge and The ^Emperor Aumsius and the 
Sibyl, are in the Accademia of Venice. Of his mythological subjects 
the ^Baphnis and Chloe of the National Gallery— where Cupid 
crowns with laurel a lovely girl, half nude, and with hair of Ve- 
netian auburn— the Jupiter and Antiope at Kome (Villa Borghese^, 
and the Mars, Venus and Cupid of the Louvre are especially 
beautiful. 

For Paris excelled in depicting the white creamy skin of fair- 
haired women, and has painted many female figures— portraits or 
fancy subjects— of which that lady of the Brignote famny of Genoa, 
with her reddish hair and crimson dress, cut low to display a bosom 
and arms of marvellous whiteness, may serve as on example. At 
the palace of the Brignole at Genoa there are other portraits by 
his hand, besides a Holy Family; at the English residences of 
Lord Enfield and Lord Radnor, two beautiful women; at the Siena 
Gallery an Annundaiiion, in the Uffizi portrait of a young man. 

Francesco di Domenico or Caprioli was his pupil; and under 
his influence came Palma Vecchio's scholar, the Trevis^n, Hocco 
Marconi (Venice Academy, Palazzo Reale, SS. Giov. e Paolo, and 
churches). Indeed, from this March of Treviso came Bordone, 
Catena, Cima, Lotto, and Giorgione himself. 



LORENZO LOTTO. 
(1480-a6oM^ 1554). 



\ 



Earlier than Bordone, is the. Venetian Lorenzo Lotto, a pupil 
of Gian Bellini and perhaps of Giorgione, or, at any rate, a student 
of the latter^s artistic taste; yet it should be mentioned that "the 
common impress in Lotto, rrevitali, the Santa Croce, and other 
Bergamesques, the friendship which united Lotto to Palma," incline 
some critics to consider him a Bergamesque. 

While Palma showed a more delicate sense of beauty, especially 
in female figures. Lotto is often more imaginative, more fantastic, 
more quaintly graceful: like his contemporaries Previtali and Gi- 
rolamo da Santa Croce, whom I have earlier mentioned, he became 
influenced by the ascendancy of Giorgione^s reputation, and in his 
Giorgionesque manner is the charming picture of the Madrid Gal- 
lery, called The Betrothal or Marriage. 

Later he became influenced by Titian, as in the great altar- 
pieces of the Carmine, and of * S. Antonino Bistribuiing Alms in 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo of Venice (another work at S. Giacomo del- 
rOrio, Ven.); and even later approaches Correggio— as Signore Mo- 
relli has pointed out— in that JFaun Flaying the Flute, now in the 
Munich Gallery. Morelli says: " This charming young Pan may 
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be seen at the first glance to be Venetian." Ricci, however, a 
good authority, prefers to catalogue it under Correggio's work. 

Note among Lotto's portraits the * Sculptor at Hampton Court, 
the beautiful serious girl of the *Brera, the Architect at Berlin, 
the Bishop B. de Rossi at Naples, besides those works of the 
National 6allery (the family group includes probably himself). 
They all look on life seriously with great depth of inner feeling ; 
the gladness of the first revival is already past. 

>iote an early work by Lotto (8, Jerome in the Louvre, signed, 
and dated 1500), the paintings of Asolo, Recanati, Treviso (S. Ca- 
tarina), the Calvary at Macerata (M.*« S. Giusto) and the frescos 
of Trescore Balneario; and note also that Mr. Berenson seems to 
consider not Gian Bellini, but Alvise Vivarini (v. Anal, earlier) to 
be Lotto's teacher, laying much stress on the little Banae (so 
called— Sir W. M. Conway's Collection), to which he gives the 
hypothetical date 1498: that is, two years earlier than the Louvre 
picture just mentioned. The Virgin with two SS of the Villa Bor- 
ghese (Kome) is signed Laurent. Lotus MB VIL Here too his Holi/ 
Conversation. 

He painted many altar-pieces at Ancona, Jesi, Loreto, and 
especially Bergamo (at least seven among his finest works, dates 
151H-30), and as a portrait painter attained such excellence that 
Titian thought most highly of his work, and that a modern critic 
even compares him in this respect with Leonardo and Del Sarto, 
while he contrasts his inwardness of feeling with the superficiality 
of Bronzino. I may mention the portraits ot the National Gallery — 
especially that of the Protono far g Apostolic Giullano— of the Villa 
Borghese {male portrait in black), and of the Brera by Lorenzo's 
hand. At the Louvre I noted two beautiful Lottos : (1) the woman 
taken in adultery, a brilliant study of crowded figures ; (2) a lovely 
Holy Family, with angels adoring, also by Lotto. 

He was a man of religious temperament, inqiiieto delta mente; 
and becoming infirm and blind in his old age, retired to the Santa 
Casa of Loreto, where he died about 1555. 

And now we come already to the painter 

PAOLO CAGLIARI, called IL YERONESE 

(1528-88), 

who, with Tintoretto, stands out among the greatest of the later 
Venetians. I have mentioned him already in connection with Ve- 
rona, his birthplace (v. Part IV.), where he had received his first 
instruction from his uncle, Badile; but when he came to live in 
Venice, he modelled his colouring on that of Titian, not touching 
him, indeed, in those marvellous flesh tints, but reaching at a 
pageantry and splendid opulence of tone, which must always fasci- 
nate us. The figures in his vast canvases are grouped in splendid 
dresses beneath marble colonnades, whose white columns reflect the 
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sunlight. " Armour, shot silks and satins, brocaded canopies, ban- 
ners, plate, fruit, sceptres, crowns, all things, in fact, that burn 
and glitter in the sun form the habitual furniture of his pictures. 
Rearing horses, dogs, dwarfs, cats, when occasion serves, are used 
to add reality, vivacity, grotesqueness to his scenes." 

Yet there is no choice or specialised type of beautv in Veronese, 
no one face that haunts his paintings like those of Luini or Fran- 
cia; the type of woman whom he prefers is indeed a blonde, full 
in form and golden-haired, who appears in the kneeling angel of 
the Baptism (Pitti), in the Santa Caterina of the Urazi, in the 
Europa, in the lovely * L' Industria {v, illustration) with the spider's 
web, and again (Ducal Palace, a replica in Capitol Gallery of 
Rome), in tbe glorious crowned and sceptred ** Venice of the Pa- 
lazzo Ducale {v. illustration). Nor does Veronese seem to have felt 
very strongly the beauty of the nude; from choice he will rather 
drape his superb women in rich brocades, and select his men, 
"creatures full of nerve and blood," in the prime of life and 
vigour. Like Rubens in this, his works have, however, a breadth, 
a pride and plenitude of life, which lifts them above the grossness 
of the Flemish artist : in this he is precisely the painter suited to 
that nation of merchants, in whom the associations of the counter 
mingled with the passions of princes. 

For examples of bis work we may well go to the Church of 
S. Sebastiano, on whose walls he painted the Martyrdom of S. Se- 
bastian (1555-70), while the ceiling holds the Crowning of Esther 
by Ahasuerus. Here, in fact, was his first great work in Venice, 
when he was invited by the Prior Torloni in 1555 to decorate the 
vault of the Sacristy of S. Sebastian. It was a turning-point in his 
career. At Verona he had seen the work of Cavazzola, and of his 
own seniors, Caroto and Brusasorci, and had worked with the latter 
in the Mantuan Cathedral; and now the wonderful city of the 
lagoons lay before him in all the plenitude of her artistic creations, 
Titian still living in a splendid old age, Tintoretto rising to the 
height of his power. 

His choice was soon made. He settled in Venice, and hence- 
forth seldom left it (one visit to Rome, 1560-61; another to Ve- 
rona, 1565, where he married Elena, the daughter of his old teacher, 
Badile). His work in S. Sebastiano * was not finished till 1570, and 
in that church he was buried (1588), while his atelier was continued 
by his brother Benedetto and his sons Gabriele and Carletto. 
Here, too, we must mention Veronese's paintings of the Doge's 
Palace, the *Eape of Europa in the Anti-Collegio, the ** Venice 
crowned by Fame {v. illustration) in the* hall of the Maggior Con- 
siglio, " both represented in a manner which touches the heart of 
the spectator like heroic music," and, most of all, that painting 
which commemorates the battle of Lepanto* --with Christ in glory, 
and the figures of S.Mark, of Venice, Santa Justina, and the Doge 
Venier adoring— and the whole marvellous ceiling* which covers 
in the Sala del Gollegio, and frames in this one room some of the 
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most perfect types of the master's work. Other works hj the 
Master in Verona (S. Fermo Magg. and elsewhere), Padua, Yicenza 
(S.Gregory), Rimini {8. Julian)^ and Ch. of S. Catarina {^Marriage 
of S, Catherine) at Venice. 

A superb festal scene is the ** Marriage of Cana, 30 feet by 20 
high, in the Louvre, which came from the refectory of S. Giorgio 
ISlaggiore. Among the musicians, in the centre Veronese himself 
lays the violoncello, Tintoretto a similar instrument, the grey- 
aired Titian, in red damask, the contra- basso. A replica of this, 
but smaller, is in the Brera; as well as of the * Christ at the table 
of Simon the Publican, also in the Louvre (which has his Christ 
at Emmaus and Chastity of Susanna), and in Turin Pinacoteca. 

In the Academy of Venice is the * Feast of the Levite,— another 
vast composition beneath an airy arcade, The Pharisee^s Feast 
and a large Coronation of the Virain; the Brera, Uffizi (Annunciation, 
Crucifixiony Martyrdom of S. Criustina, * Esther and AhasueruSj 
Finding of Moses -\ery typical this last), Pitti Pal. (Port, of Da- 
niele Barbara), at Rome the Villa Borghese (S. John baptizing and 
Venus, Satyr and Love), the Capitoline Gallery (Virgin, S, Anne 
and Angels, studies of Hope and Pence), Perugia Pinacoteca (one 
work), and also the National Gallery (ten paintings in this Gallery, 
—note the Rape of Europa, and the lovely S. Helena reclining, a 
life-sized figure, on a marble window seat; also the allegorical groups) 
hold many of his paintings. And lastly, we must draw the student^s 
attention to the paintings of the Church of S. Francesco della Vigna 
(Holy Family and Resurrection), still more to those of S. Sebastiano,* 
as well as to the frescoes of the Villa Giacomelli, in the March of 
Treviso, built by Palladio between 1564-80, and adorned by Vero- 
nese in the years 1566-68 with *mythological subjects in his most 
sumptuous and splendid manner. Besides his son Carletto (Madrid 
Gallery, Finding of Moses; Uflfizi, Adam and Eve. Creation of Eve, 
First Sin, Family of Adam, "Pitti, Holy Family), I may mention 
a more important follower, Gian Battista Zelotti (Berlin Gallery, 
Presentation in Temple, and Villa d'Emo, near Castelfranco), be- 
fore we come to the great painter, Venetian by birth, 



JACOPO ROBUSTl, called XL TINTORETTO. 

(1518-1594). 

In this " region of ceremonial grandeur " which satisfied Vero- 
nese, Tintoretto found no place for his genius. ** He requires both 
thought and fancy as the stimulus to his creative effort.... There 
must be scope for poetry in the conception and for audacity in the 
projection of his snbiect, something that shall rouse the prophetic 
faculty and evoke the seer." And hence he turns to the most 
terrible and the most dramatic portions of that sacred history of 
which the mediaeval artist was the exponent. He paints such sub- 
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i'ects as the *Crmifixion of the Scnola di S. Rocco, with its agonising 
)eity and prostrate group of women sunk below the grief of tears, 
or the vast *Paradiso in the Council Chamber of the Ducal Pa- 
lace, where the countless souls are whirled upward like dust in the 
hand of the Divinity; or that Last Judgment of S. Maria dell'Orto, 
** where all the fountains, and rivers, and lakes, and seas of earth 
have formed into one cataract.... AH the winds and hurricanes of 
the air have grown into one blast, that carries men like dead leaves 
up to judgment ! " 

The son of a Venetian dyer (bom at Venice 1518), Jacopo Ro- 
busti studied under Titian, but soon quitting him, followed out his 
own path in art. In the small room which his resources only 
allowed, which he filled with his studies, ^th the models which he 
formed for himself in wax or clay, and hung by cords that he 
might observe their foreshortening, he wrote over the door, " The 
drawing of Michelangelo and the colouring of Titian." 

Thas we see him as placing before his youth that eclectic ideal 
of combining the Roman and Venetian styles, which we have already 
seen Sebastiano to some extent attempting. At the same time the 
intense energy of his temperament lea him to the most astonishing 
productions. In the Scuola di San Rocco ♦* alone there are sixty- 
two works by " this astonishing master," the greater part very 
large and the figures life size. 

The *Paradiso I have mentioned (Ducal Palace) is seventy-four 
feet by thirty, and painted in oil; the * Miracle of S. Mark o£ the 
Academy (Venice; this work, signed, was painted for the Scuola 
di S.Marco with three others, all taken from S.Mark's legend; 
Pietro di Cortona spoke of them with enthusiasm). The Birth of 
the Virgin of S. Zaccaria, the Madonna with Saints and Senators 
of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, and also of the Academy, the *Last 
Judgment, and * Adoration of the Golden Calf of S. Maria del- 
r Orto, where his son Domenico Robusti (1562-1637) has also an 
altar-piece; the Last Supper of S. Stefano, the mythological subjects* 
of the Anti-Collegio (Ducal Palace), the Venus and Vulcan of the 
Pitti, the grand portrait of Admiral Venero and beautiful nude 
Leda with the Swan-God (both Ufl&zi), and work at S. Cassiano, 
Ven., the Marriage of Cana now in S. Maria della Salute (signed, 
1561), does not exhaust the list of his works. The National Gal- 
lery has three paintings (the S. George and *Via Lactea the most 
interesting). At the Louvre I noted three works also {Susannah 
at the £(SA— another fine nude. She is having her toe nails cut 
by one maid, while another combs out her red-gold hair; Virgin 
and Child; and a smaller study of the Paradiso), Above all, the 
Scuola di San Rocco ** must be visited to form a conception of the 
astonishing power of this artist, who was called by his countrymen 
" il Furioso. Tintoretto was a member of the Guild or Confra- 
ternity of S. Rocco, and obtaining a commission to paint for them, 
filled the whole building (Del Piombo had said of him that he 
could paint in two days what would occupy himself two years) 
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with paintings from end to end (sixty-two in number, including 
both ground and second floor, and staircase and inner room), of 
which I will pick out two as supreme in imaginative grasp : the 
Nativity t treated, like most of the others, with absolute originality 
of conception, and the wonderful * Crucifixion of the inner room 
(note the shrouded ghost who stalks among the mourners, giving 
a note of weird horror to this whole tremendous creation). Take 
Your gondola now from beside S. Toma, and glide past ruined pa- 
laces to the Church of S. Maria deirOrto *♦ on the outermost fringe 
of Venice, if you would complete your conception of the Master; and 
watch the sweet child * S.Agnes surrounded by the priests and 
soldiers of Rome, or the pale ecstatic * Moses wrapped in the vision 
of the Deity, while his people bow before the lower symbol (a 
poem this of transcendent strength) ; or that '*' Dream of Judament 
where the souls are tossed like leaves before some furious nurri- 
cane. Or enter the Palazzo Ducale. and study him in a more 
idyllic mood, in those four paintings ot the Anti-Collegio, * Mercury 
and the Graces (v. illustration), Vulcan's Forge, Minerva and Mars, 
and lastly the ** Bacchus and Ariadni with its marvellous play of 
shadow over ivory flesh tones. For as a painter of flesh, Tinto- 
retto, when he so wills it, is unequalled in the world. Hasty 
though his execution often is (Venice said of him that he had three 
^encfls, of gold, of silver, and of iron), he can also finish to per- 
fection, and the wonderful imagination is never beneath the task 
imposed. Yet with this energy of intense production it was hardly 

Possible that he should always keep the same level of design or 
nish, that his work should not sometimes show traces of over- 
haste,— the fiery brain hardly waiting for the hand to complete its 
vision : hence the adverse criticism of succeeding and contemporary 
artists, of Vasari, of Veronese, as we are told; hence the remark 
of Annibale Caracci, that " in many pieces Tintoretto was inferior 
to Tintoretto." Yet even when we see him most as a gigantic 
impresario f even when his technique is most inadequate to the vast 
complexity of his idea, we feel the marvellous poetry that was in 
the man breaking forth. 

In brilliancy and clearness of tone Veronese perhaps surpasses 
him; in solidity of technique— in the golden tints of flesh, perhaps 
Titian; yet neither Titian nor Veronese could paint " waxen limbs 
with silver lights and transparent mystery of shadow," like those 
of Bacchus, of Eve, of Leda, of those nude captives or goddesses 
who, in the picture of Dresden,* are rescued by an armed knight, 
of the *Ju/no of the National Gallery, who rises from her couch 
tended by little Loves, of the * Muses of Hampton Court, or the 
lovely **Ariadni of the Sala del Anti-Collegio. We feel him as a 
poet in the idyllic beauty of these creations ; yet elsewhere we 
realise him rather as a prophet in the blinding intensity of his 
vision. Difiering from the splendid pageantry of Veronese, from 
the rich humanity of Titian, he stands alone, unsurpassable in the 
world of Italian art. 
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Among Tintoretto's followers I will notice briefly his son l)o- 
menico (nis daaghter Marietta too was an artist), a Greek named 
Aliense (paintings in S. Pietro of Perugia), and another Greek 
Theotocopuli, called 11 Greco (fine portrait of armed man in Ma- 
drid, another in cardinaVs dress. National Gallery), ere I pass on 
to the individual and interesting work of the Bassani. Jaoopo da 
PoNTB, called Bassano (1510-92) touches already the end of the 
greatest Venetian period. Bom at Bassano in 1510, he received 
his first instruction there from his father, Francesco da Ponte, 
who had himself very probably learnt his art from the Vicentine 
painter, 

BARTOLOMMEO MONTAGNA. ' 
{About 1450-1523). 

The art of Yicenza belongs to a somewhat earlier period, and 
might have been taken by me after that of Padua: but the art of 
Montagna, the greatest Vicentine, is so distinctly Venetian in spirit 
(works commence 1470-80) that I have preferred to take him among 
the Venetians, rather than to class him (as Vasari) among the 
pupils of Mantegna. Not that the influence of the Mantuan may 
not have affected his art; but as much and even more appears 
that of Carpacoio and Gian Bellini. Take as an example the * altar- 
piece of the Brera ( Virgin and Child with S8., painted for S. Mi- 
chele of Vicenza, date 1499), treated with a certain Mantegnesque 
stateliness of conception and sharpness of outline, but where the 
child-angels playing on lutes beneath Madonna's throne reveal 
a theme which Carpaccio has so exquisitely worked out, where the 
whole work is Venetian in its character. At Padua (the Semina- 
rio) and in Verona (SS. Nazaro e Celso) are works by this artist, 
and to be noted especially is the Presentation, the Enthroned Ma- 
donna and the Presepio of the Museo Civico, Vicenza, as well as 
in the National Galleiy, London, the beautiful Virgin adoring the 
Sleeping Child,— though this last has been attributed also to his 
contemporary, Giovanni Spbranza, who worked under his influence 
and that of the Venetians (Brera, Vicenza Gallery), as did Gio- 
vanni BuoNCONSiGLio or " II Mabescalco," who had studied at 
Venice, and was living there in 1530 (altar-piece signed— SS. Se- 
bastion, Laurence and Rocco, in S. Giacomo deirOrio, Venice; 
anoiher picture ofSS, in Venice Academy; also at Yicenza, S. Rocco, 
and Montagnana — the first named is the best). 

JACOPO DA PONTE (continued) 

returned to Bassano after his father's death, lived there, and died 
there in 1592. 

Though he had studied at Venice under Bonifazio, yet while 
painting sacred subjects (note the Baptism of S.LucUla and 
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S.Martin and the Beggar, both at Bassano), he seems to have 
preferred simple sceues of country life. 

Bassano lies beneath the high mountains, and hence, perhaps, 
the twilight effect which appears in his paintings ; hence certainly 
the rastic scenes which he loves (his daughter appears as the Queen 
of Sheba, the Magdalen, and a peasant with poultrt^), and the copper 
vessels with their metallic gleam (manufactured in Bassano) which 
so often reappear. Note that Bassano is the earliest Italian genre 
painter. His religious paintings, the Nativity, Christ driving out 
the Money-Changers (a good example of this last in National Gal- 
lery, with two others. The Good Samaritan belonged to Sir Joshua, 
who kept it in his studio), the * Journey of the Israelites {DTe&den 
Gallery), serve him as an excuse for a north Italian fair, a rustic 
gathering of animals, poultry, kitchen utensils, peasant men and 
women with beasts of burden— such a crowd as may have gathered 
in the market-place of Bassano in the twilight of some summer 
morning. For while Bellini's figures dwell in a clear crystal air, 
while (jiorgione and Titian carry us into golden sunshine, Bassano 
always prefers a solemn twilight, throwmg strong lights on the 
half-shrouded moving forms. Some of his finest works are at Bas- 
sano (at least twenty in the Gallery, Duomo, and S. Giovanni); and 
elsewhere, Dresden (three very typical). Louvre (Entombment), 
Venice Academy (a fine S.Jerome recently acquired), Rome (Cap. 
Gallery) Hampton Court (at least seven or eight), and Vienna (very 
numerous) contain works besides those above mentioned. His sons, 
especially Leandro and Francesco, continued his work, and the latter 
of these painted in the Ducal Palace (Sala dello Scrutinio), where 
his father had also painted in the Anti-Collegio. A fine Entomb- 
ment by Francesco in Ufl&zi ; in Pitti Pal. S. Catherine and Christ's 
visit to Martha; note among Leandro's work the Trinity (SS. Gio- 
vanni e Paolo, Venice), and the Baising of Lazarus (Venice Aca- 
demy). 

At this point with the Bassani 1 have reached the limits of the 
development of the great Venetian school, and shall now use my 
discretion in tracing out more briefly the slow story of its deca- 
dence, till it flickers out with a last gasp of life in the landscape 
work of Canaletto and the figures of the Venetian Tiepolo. 

For as the art of Venice is the latest to anpear of the Italian 
schools (I exclude here the mannered work of Naples and the later 
Bolognese), so it is the last to remain, to still attract our interest; 
and here I should pause, and close my analysis, if my work were 
only the analysis of the development of Venetian painting, — for 
with the Bassani the upward movement is already almost ended. 

At the summit of that upward movement stand four great 
figures— Giorgione, the unrivalled initiator; Veronese, the artist of 
splendid pageantry; Tintoretto, with his eager insight, his dramatic 
fiiria; Titian, with his balanced breadth of power, his grasp of 
golden colour and landscape and the human form. Round these 
great ones throng the lesser yet still famous painters — " Palma, 
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with bis golden-haired, large-hosoined sirens ; idyllic Bonifazio, 
dramatic Pordenone, whose frescoes are all motion and excitement; 
Paris Bordone, who mingled on his canvas cream and mulberry 
juice and sunbeam; the Robusti, the Cagliari, the Bassani, and 
others whom it would be tedious to mention. One breath, one 
afflatus inspired them all.... superior or inferior as they may be 
relatively among themselves, each bears the indubitable stamp of 
the Venetian Renaissance." A gap separates these painters, from 
the later men, almost the gap which separates growth from decay, 
death from life; yet in Venice at least the name of Liberty sur- 
vived, and the gap in her art is filled by such painters as Pado- 
vanino and 

JACOPO PALMA, CALLED PALMA GIOVINE, 

(b. 1554, d, 1628). He was the son of Antonio Palma, an artist, 
and great-nephew of the famous Palma Vecchio. He seems to have 
aimed at the rich colouring of Giorgione, and his works are fre- 
quent at Venice in the Ducal Palace (Sala dei Pregadi, votive 
pictures; Sala del Maggior Consiglio, ceiling pictures; Sala dello 
Scrutinio, Last Judgment)^ the * Academy (note the Triumph of 
Death and the Gesit Morto), and the churches (S. Zaccaria, Ascen- 
sion, behind altar; S. Francesco della Vigna, Virgin with iSS., and 
the Frari, S. Catherine); a Perseus and Andromeda by him in the 
Cassel Museum. (Javalierb Giovanni Contarini, his contemporary 
(1549-1605), was, we are told, " so accurate in his portraits, that 
in sending one home which he had taken of Marco Dolce, his dogs 
began to fawn upon it, mistaking it for their master." 

At the age of thirty (1579) this artist went to Germany where 
he gained his title of Chevalier from the Emperor and remained 
several years. 

Later he returned to Venice where are his best works (Ducal 
Palace, Verona taken ly the Venetians, in 1439; SS. Apostoli, Birth 
of the Virgin ; Frari, 6'. Ambrose; Academy, Venus) and died there 
in 1605. With this last artist I shall mention the Cav. Carlo Ridolfi 
(1602-58) himself a painter (Ognissanti, Ven., Visitation; S. Giov. 
Elemosinario, Adoration of the Maai) who emulated Vasari as an 
art historian at the same time that he attacked him in the " Lives 
of Venetian Painters." I have in my hand an old edition of his 
Marvels of Art, or Vite degli illustri pittori Veneti, and find it 
invaluable to the study of Tintoretto and his successors (especially 
the Varotari, whom Ridolfi knew well), while the engraved portraits 
have considerable contemporary interest. 

Ridolfi speaks well of Pibtro Malombra (1556-1618, Due. Pal., 
Venice receiving her subjects allegiance). Tiberio Tinelli (1586- 
1638), a pupil of Contarini and of Leandro Bassano, was a portrait 
painter in repute at this period (portraits in Galleria Querini 
Stampalia Ven., and Academy), while Farabosco and Bellotti were 
portraitists who enjoyed commissions. 
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ALESSANDRO VAROTARI (IL PADOVANINO). 

. Of more importance is Varotari of Padua, called II Padovanino, 
the son of Dario Yarotari, who had established a school at Padua, 
and had several successful pupils; among these was his daughter 
Ghiara Dario. a successful portrait painter. " But the chief honour 
and crown of Dario^s reputation was his own son and pupil, named 
Alessandro," who, when left an orphan, set out for Venice, and 
there commenced to gain a name. 

He had already studied Titian, it would seem, at Padua, and 
in Yenice he continued to model himself closely on that great master 
of colour: if he never attained his great teacher's warm breadth 
of life, ii his sense of beauty " was something mannered and 
conscious," yet Padovanino is more than a mere imitator of Titian. 
He has an inspiration and beauty of his own— academic sometimes, 
but sometimes, too, marvellously attractive. To prove this we have 
only to look at his lovely female figures— the Vanita, the Herodias, 
the lovely Orphem ana Euridice,* the Eape of Proserpina, the 
Darius^ Wife — of the Yenice Academy, at his Saint in Beacon's 
Orders,* with its marvellous glow of colour, and, at the Marriage 
of Cana, in Yeronese's manner, both in the above gallery. 

Note, too, his 8. lAberato (Carmine, Yen.), and his paintings at 
S. Toma, S. M. della Salute and S. Pietro de Castello : but most to 
be admired, in my thought, in his work are his lemale figures 
(such as that Venus,* one of his typical women, who rests with 
her little Cupid, in the Louvre; such as that superb nude figure, 
Minerva at her toilet, in the Yilla Borghese at Rome ; such as the 
Vanitd, Herodias, Euridice of the Accademia) lovely blondes, with 
a Titianesque glow of golden flesh colouring, which go back to the 
best Yenetian tradition. The copy of Giorgione's Dresden Venus, 
at Cambridge (FitzwiUiam Museum), is attributed to Yarotari, and 
he has two paintings in the National Gallery. Note also his work 
at Yerona (Mus. Civico), Bergamo, and Pordenone (Pal. Comunale). 
Yarotari lived mostly at Padua (born there, 1590) and Yenice: he 
died at Yenice in 1650. 

cav. pietro LIBERI. 

Another Paduan of the time, Pietro Liberi, seems to have been 
something of an eclectic, inclined too, probably, to the careless 
rapidity of Cortona's followers, since he gloried in his " free and 
rapid pencil." He had travelled in Italy and Germany, where he 
gained riches and the titles of Cavaliere and Count. He settled 
later at Yenice, and built himself a Palace on the Grand Canal; 
either his life or, as we are told, " the success of his naked figures 
gained him the name of LibertifW,'' and Casanova tells us one of 
his lady friends had copied his Adam and Eve. There is, indeed, 
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a certain facility of invention and vigour of life in his mythological 
subjects, his muscular deities and white plump figures of Venus; 
and the same note follows him into his sacred subjects (S. Pietro 
de Castello, the plague of serpents— Geauiti, St, Francis Xavier— 
S. Moise, Finding of the Cross— Ch, of Carmine, of S. M. della 
Salute, Due. Pal., Sala dello Scrutinio, * Battle of the Dardanelles, 
this last one of his best works). He died at Venice at the ripe age 
of eighty-two. A pupil of Liberi was Carlo Loth of Munich (a. 1698) 
and Nicolo Bambini (1658-1736) comes under his influence. We 
have seen the connection with Verona of the Varotari, and thence 
came also the two Ricci (Domenico, called Brusasorci (1494-1567) 
and his son Felice, as well as the painter 

ALESSANDRO TURCHI, called L'ORBETTO, 

either from having a squint in one of his eyes, or because, as Pozzo 
hints, " when voung he was in the habit of guiding some blind old 
mendicant, either his father or some other person ! " (Date 1548- 
1640). Turchi, after residing in Venice, settled himseli in Rome, 
where he gained some reputation; his works are found at Dresden, 
and Colonna Palace, Rome (where he recalls Matteo Rosselli, the 
Florentine); the Louvre {Samson and Dalila), and Museo Civico 
Ven. (*F. and Ch. with SS,), From Verona too came Antonio Ba- 
lestra (1666-1734), a teacher in repute at Venice, and his pupils 
Giambattista Agnaroli (Ven. Acad. Death of Bachd) and Pietro 
Rotari; while the portrait painter Vittobb Ghislandi (called Frate 
da Galgario, 6.1655; df. 1743), a native of Bergamo, was somewhat 
later, and may be studied in Bergamo (Gallery) and the Poldo- 
Pezzoli Gallery (Milan; note, and compare with Moroni, the »or- 
trait of an Ahhe), And keeping close to the Venetians we have 

PIETRO DELLA VECCHIA 

(1605-78), 

who, like Varotari, was an imitator of the great Venetians, especially 
Giorgione and Titian, but a full colourist, with perhaps a tendency 
to exaggerate. Attributed to him has been the (jiorgionesque 
(i;. Giorgione) Resurrection* of S.Francesco della Vigna, Venice; 
note, too, the Saul with Goliath's Head (Pal. Borgnese), which 
Burckhardt gives to him. 

While Liberi and Bambini and the Venetian Andrea Celesti 
(1637-1706, Pal. Due. The Calf of gold, and Moses) in their vivacity 
and (sometimes wanton) gaiety already herald the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the age of Rococo, other painters, such as Bianchi, Fu- 
miani, Negri and Balestra, follow the classic tradition of Venetian 
art— without striking success. Antonio Zanchi (1630-1722) is pom- 
pous and inflated in his Plague of 1630, in the Scuola di S. Rocco, 
{other paintings m S. M. Zobenigo, the Scuola di S. Girolamo, now 
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the Ateneo Veneto, and Ven. Acad. Prodigal Son); and Pietbo Ne- 
gri in liis plague painting of the same place (Scuola di S. Rocco, 
Venice delivered from the plague) is no less stilted and Academic. 
When we have left these works upon the staircase, and see before 
us Tintoretto's immortal creations— his Temptation, his Crucifixion, 
we feel the breath of life come back, we turn from imitation to 
inspiration. Nor does Gianantonio Fumiani (1643-1710), though 
he brings the influence of Bolognese art to his aid, do much to 
alter this impression : his best work is the great ceiling of S. Pao- 
taleone (this Saint in glory) at Venice. 

But with Grbgorio Lazzarini (1657-1735) we step already into 
the eighteenth century, into which his long record carries us, and 
we meet an artist of more original talent, who was even called by 
his contemporaries the Raphael of the Venetian school. His best 
work is in S. Pietro de Castello, Ven. {Charity of. S. Lorenzo Giu- 
stiniani; also SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Carmine, and Ven. Acad. Moses); 
and among his pupils were Trevisani, Pittoni, and Jacopo Amigoni, 
and the far greater Giambattista Tiepolo. On the whole we may 
consider that Lazzarini]s composition and drawing is good, but his 
style cold and Academic. 

ROSALBA CARRIERA. 
(1676-1758). 

Venetian by birth (her family came from Chioggia), has a great 
and distinctive claim in her chosen medium— that ot pastel. She 
had a great vogue in her day; and visited Paris, and Vienna, as 
well as the smaller Italian Courts, receiving everywhere portrait 
commissions. The Dresden Gallery has more than a hundred of 
her works— the Elector of Saxony having been one of her patrons; 
the Louvre has five, and at Venice the Academy (note her self- 
portrait) and Museo Civico are rich in her pastels. 

The diary of her stay in Paris in the time of the Regency, 
when she made portraits of Louis XV, of the Regent, and otmany 
of the nobility, contains most interesting details of the social life 
of that time. It was published in 1793, and again in 1865. 

GIOVANNI BATTISTA PIAZZETTA. 
(1682-1754). 

A pupil of Molinari, but strongly influenced by the Bolognese 
Giuseppe Crespi, and even more bjr the paintings of Guercino. His 
first works at Venice are X'ZnJoviwa (Academy), the Raphael and 
Tobias (S. Vitale), Three Dominican Saints (S. M. del Rosario), a 
Glory of S. Dominic (SS. Giovanni e Paolo) and at the Chiesa della 
Fava. At the Brera he has a fine Christ Crucified, in S. Antonio 
at Padua a Beheading of S.John; an Assumption at Lille, and 
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other works at Dresden (Gallery). Cassel, and Brunswick. Note 
his clever drawings in Venice Academy, Museo Civico, and Brera, 
and his probable influence on the Art of Tiepolo. In this influence 
too the work of the painter Santi Piatti (8. Moi'se and the Scuola 
del Carmine) may perhaps be included, but is not otherwise of 
great interest. 

I pass on to a more important artist, Bastiano Ricci, or Hizzt, 
as he was called in the Venetian dialect (1659; died about 1730). 

As Vecchia imitated Titian, so liicci, like Giordano, " possessed 
the art of imitating every manner " (his work in churches of Ve- 
nice, e,g, the Gesuati), painting in the style of Bassano as well as 
Veronese, and one of his Maaonnas at Dresden being even attri- 
buted to Correggio. He was a great traveller, being often accom- 
panied by his nephew and pupil Marco Ricci (d. 1729), and not 
only made the tour of all Italy, residing at Venice, Rome, and 
Florence, but even passed into Germany, Flanders, and England. 

Note more especially his works at Venice (Academy, The llapc 
of Europa, and Diana and Actaon, and Due. Palace, The Venetians 
recovering the body of S. Mark), at Florence (Uflizi, Sacrifice of 
Iphigeniay and self-portrait)^ at Modena {Deposition)', and in the 
northern Galleries at Dresden (Ascension and Sacrifice), London 
( Yenus and Satyrs, and two paintings at Hampton Court), Paris 
(four paintings in Louvre) and Bordeaux Museum, as well as works 
in England (v, Ch. IIL). 

We see in fact that now the northern nations, whether as 
patrons or fellow-craftsmen, were beginning to exercise considerable 
influence over the decrepit Italian schools. This influence appears 
later in the eighteenth century under the antiquarian impulse given 
by that great enthusiast for the classic beauty, Winckelmann, in 
the paintings and writings of Raphael Mengs (1728-79), another 
German, a friend of the great Winckelmann, and a thorough eclectic 
in his artistic enthusiasm. 

Even earlier, however, the influence of the Dutchmen appears 
perhaps in the genre-painting of Piktro Longhi (1702-62), a pupil 
of Balestra, who depicted scenes in Venetian life (Museo Civico, 
Ven. Acad.) such as Goldoni is wont to describe in his inimitable co- 
medies (" representations of masques, conversazioni, portraits, Ac"). 
Landscape had already come into notice from the paintings of the 
Dutch artists, and no doubt it was by them that Canaletto was 
influenced. 

ANTONIO CANALE, ob CANALETTO 

(1697-1798), 

a Venetian born, was a pupil of Luca Carlevaris of Udine, a land- 
scape and marine painter of some cleverness. Lanzi remarks that 
both Carlevaris and Sebastiano Ricci were afterwards Cacciati da 
nido (driven from their nest) by Antonio Canale. He seems to have 
returned from Rome, where he had been painting the ruins, to 
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Venice, and to have devoted himself to paintings of that city— - 
paintings for which there was no doubt a good sale at the time 
(Ven. Acad.; Brera, Uffizi, Louvre and elsewhere). He was certainly 
acquainted with Northern Europe, and visited England twice, where 
there are many of his paintings in private galleries, and one of 
the best in colour of his earlier works in the National Gallery 
(twelve views of Venice here: one of the Ranelagh, London): note 
too a fine View of Grand Canal in Lonvre. In the Scuola di 
S.Bocco of the National Gallery — the Doge and Confraternity of 
S. Rocco in procession ~ the figures, as sometimes elsewhere, are by 
Tiepolo. 

Antonio must be distinguished from his nephew and pupil, Beb- 
NARDO Bbllotto (1720-80), who was also called Canalbtto, and 
whose style closely approaches his master's, so that their works 
are easily and frequently confounded. (Twenty-five * paintings by 
him in Dresden Gallery; he was a member of the Dresden Aca- 
demy). He was made a Count ; died at Warsaw, 1780. 

A contemporary of Canaletto was Francesco Guardi (1712-93), 
who became well known at the time both in Italy and beyond the 
Alps, and whose works have a certain brilliancy and facility of 
execution (Ven. Acad.,* Museo Civ., Louvre, seven Views of Venice j 
the best a Procession of the Doge and S, Zacaria, View of Venice 
in National Gallery, also a gondola-party, and View of S. Marco). 
Guard i was a brother-in-law of 

GIOVANNI BATTISTA TIEPOLO 
(1696-1770), 

who, it may be remembered, often painted the figures in Cana- 
letto*s landscapes (cf the procession of the Scuola di S, Bocco just 
mentioned), and whom we shall come now to consider. 

Giovanni Battista Tiepolo was born at Venice in 1696 (or 1692, 
Zanetti), and seems in his youth to have given himself to the study 
of the great Paolo Veronese, " whom," says one critic " he very 
nearly approached in his folds and his colouring." He gained 
especial fame as a worker in fresco, and may be called, indeed, 
" the last of the Italian painters who excelled in that branch of 
art." In these great compositions of his he shows a facility and ease 
which mark him as a master of no common power; they are full 
of life, of movement, and, as Lanzi remarks, " he produced a species 
of effect in his frescoes, a beauty, a sunlike radiance, unequalled, 
perhaps, by any other artist." 

Examples of his fresco work are to be found in the hall of the 
Palazzo Labia, Venice (the Stort/ of Antony and Cleopatra—a. very 
noble fresco, almost worthy of Veronese), the Judgment of Solomon, 
and other subjects (Archiepiscopal Palace at Udine), the seven 
rooms filled with subjects from the Iliad, Odyssey, -3Eneid, from 
Ariosto's and Tasso^s poems, in the Villa Valmarana, near Vicenza, 
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the lunettes of the Cappella CoUeoai, Bergamo ( Story of the Baptist), 
the ceilings of the Palazzo Rezzonico, Venice, and Palazzo Chierici, 
Milan {Chariot of the Sun) ; and on the walls And ceilings of many 
Venetian churches, the Gesuati (Virgiti and SS,)^ S. Maria della 
Pieta, S. M. del JRosario, and S. Alvise {Scenes of the Passion), 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo, SS. Apostoli, Scuola del Carmine, and else- 
where. Kote his paintings in London (three in National Gallery), 
Edinburgh* (a fine work in the Scottish Academy, the Finding of 
Moses), Wiirtzburg, Archbishop's Palace (splendid fresco works 
these, of wall and ceiling ; date, 1740), Berlin {S. Dominic, and 
S. Agatha), and Munich ; and his frescoes in the Villa Stra, near 
Padua, the residence of the Pisani. Among his altar-pieces the 
Christ on His Way to Calvary of S. Alvise (Venice), and the Virgin 
in Glory * of the Gesuati, with its graceful attendant Saints — 
S. Bosa of Lima, S. Catherine of Siena, and S. Aguese of Monte- 
pulciano — may be mentioned particularly. He has painted, too, a 
ceiling in the Seuola del Carmine in oil upon canvas, and shown 
himself a brilliant colourist in this work, of which I give a plate. 

Tiepolo was invited to Spin by Charles III. in 1762, and painted 
for his patron the ceiling of the throne room in the Palace of Madrid 
^besides these frescoes of the Boyai Palace, three pictures in Museo 
del Prado, Con eption, Eucharist, and sketch for ceiling, The Car 
of Venus). He died in that city in the year 1770, at the age of 
■seventy-four. 

His son Giovanni Domenico, often known as Tiepoletto, was a 
painter of some little merit, copying closely his father's style, and 
lived as late as 1804 ; another artist son was called Lorenzo. 

With Tiepolo we may appropriately close our study of Italian 
Art. He lived, as we have seen, till late into the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and already before his death, the symptoms of that great 
European upheaval, which we call the French Be volution, were 
beginning to shake the old regime of life and government* Ere 
the century was out the armies of the young French Bepublic, led 
by its brilliant general, Buonaparte, in the flush of his first vic- 
tories, were to enter the proud city of the lagoons, and from the 
<3onvulsions and wars which devastated Northern Italy, and all 
Europe was to spring, like a phoenix from the flames, the d eam of 
the patriots and thinkers of her Benaissance — ^realised late, but at 
last—an Italian nation, with its capital at Bome« 
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